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CHAPTER IX. 


“ Lord Muiraven, my love — friend of our new 
member, staying with Sir John Coote — desires 
an introduction to you,” continues Colonel Mor- 
daaat*. in explanation, as he perceives that his 
wife and her new acquaintance both look awk- 
ward, and neither smile at nor address each 
other, as Unusual under similar circumstances. 
But Irene’s head is swimming, and all power of 
action, or of acting, has deserted her. 

„ She tries to smile, but the effort dies away in 
a sickly flicker about the corners of her mouth. 




v> . 


She tries to speak, but no sound issues from her 
trembling lips except a nervous cough. She 
bears the words her husband utters, but her 
mind is rendered incapable of understanding 
them. 

For in the first shock of this most unexpected 
meeting, she remembers nothing, except that 
Eric Kelr Is there, and that he is EricKeir. She 
forgets the reputed insult cast on her affections; 
the irreparable injury wrought poor Myra ; her 
mother’s misery ; the orphanhood of her adopt- 
ed child : forgets the silence, heartlessness, 
and shame that intervenes between them and 
their last meeting : and remembers only that 
the friend — the lover — from whose presence she 
has been exiled for two weary years has come 
back to her again. 

Muiraven thinks no more than she does — the 
rencontre falls on him with quite as great a 
shock as it as has done on her — but feeling that 
he must say something, he stammers forth me- 
chanically the first words that come to his as- 
sistance : 

1 May I have the pleasure of this waltz with 
you ? ” 

“ Most happy ! ” rising from her seat. 

»« Going to dance together ! ” exclaimed Co- 
lonel Mordaunt, with uufeigned surprise and a 
good-tempered laugh ; “ well, this beats every- 
thing ! You come out, Irene, under a vow not 
to stir from this sofa all the evening ; and 
when, after considerable troupe, I find some 
one with similar tastes to sit by and talk to you 
(I have offered to introduce Lord Muiraven to 
alhthe prettiest girls in succession, but he re- 
fused my good offices), the first thing I hear is 


compliment in choosing my wife for a partner, 
when he has’refuspd every one else. \n old 
married woman like you, Irene — why, you 
should feel quite proud ! ” 

“It is I,” says Muiraven, looking steadily 
away from Irene and into the face of her hus- 
band, «• it is I who have reasou to feel proud at 

Mrs. — Mrs Mordaunt’s gracious acceptance of 

me as a partner.” 

“ Oh, very well ! settle it between yourselves, 
my lord. For my part I must be off to find 
some less fastidious gentlemen to accept the 
honors you declined. No sinecure being master 
of the ceremonies, lean tell you. It’s the first 
time I ever accepted such a responsibility, and 
I’ll take good care it shall be tbe last. It is for- 
tunate that I have not more oi the ruder sex 
upon my hands, with your idiosyncrasies, my 
lord ! ” 

“ You shall have no further cause to complain 
of me,” replies Muiraven, with an uneasy laugh, 
as the Colonel leaves them ; “ I will be as 
tractable as a lamb from this moment.” And 
then the wretched victims are left alone in the 
crowd standing opposite each other, and neither 
daring to lift a glance from off the floor. 

“ Trois- temps, or deux-temps?” inquires 
Muiraven, in a low voice, as he puts his arm 
round her waist. 

“ Whichever you please.” 

“It must be as you like.” 

« Trois- temps, then.” 

The dance has been going on for some min- 
utes, and they *tart at once. But by this time 
Irene’s mind has recovered its balance, and 
enables her to realise the position in which her 


that you’re going to spin round the room like a ' sudden nervousness b is placed her. Clearly and 
couple of teetotums ! ” forcibly she recalls with whom she is whirling 

“ Not if you do not wish it, Philip,” says aoout in such familiar contiguity ; whoso arm 
Irene, drawing back, and already repenting of i is firmly clasped about her waist ; whose hand 
her bewildered acquiescence. ! bolds hers and with the recovered powers of 

u My dear child, what nonsense ! I like na- judgment comes the recollection of that crucd 
thing ‘better than to see you enjoy yourself. ; day in Brook Street, when the scent of the stock 
And I* think Lord Muiraven pays me a great , and mignonette and the strains of the “ Blue 
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Danube” modfeed her agony, and her mother 

her poor mother, who never recovered the 

shock which this man’s insult caused her 

came to her with the news that he had no in- 
tentions ! 

No intentions ! With the old hackneyed 
phrase comes back, in a flash, as it used to do in 
those past days, the remembrance of the looks, 
the words, the actions by which ho had raised 
her hopes, and made her believe bim to be false 
as themselves. 

The looks, the words, the actions which were 
donbtless but a repetition of those by which he 
lured poor Myra to her doom ! 

“Oh! let me go!” 

The words burst from her lips — not loudly, for 
even in our moments of worst agony, the stern 
conventionalities of society, which have been 
dinned into our ears from our youth upward, 
will make us remember where we are, — but 
with a ring in them of such unmistaken ear- 
nestness and entreaty, that he is forced to lis- 
ten. 

“ Are you not well ? ” 

“ Yes ! — no ! — I cannot dance ; we are all out 
of step ! ” she falters ; and her pale face alarms 
him, so that he stops, and draws her arm with- 
in his own, and leads her, half blind with dizzi- 
ness, to the sofa where she sat before. 

Then he stands for a few moments by her 
side, looking awkward and fidgeting with 
the button of his glove, but making no fur- 
ther comment on her change of mind. She 
sits stm, burning with contempt, ready io weep 
with indignation, and longing to be able to tell 
him to leave her presence and never enter it 
again— whilst he would give the world for cour- 
age to seek an explanation with her, or say one 
word in defeuoe of his own conduct. 

One word — one cry for forgiveness— the pre- 
sent oppportunity is all his own, and he may 
never have another ; and yet his tongue is glued 
to his mouth, and he cannot utter a syllable. 

They are in the midst of a crowd of strangers 

the conventionalities of society surround them 
— and neither of them can speak, except con- 
ventionally. So much are we the slaves of cus- 
tom. 

“Are you really not going to dance again ? ” 
he says abruptly. 

“ I cannot — I do not wish to ” 

“Then perhaps I had better — Colonel Mor- 
daunt is so much in want of partners — perhaps 
I had better — join him.” 

“ Yes ! — do! ’ 

“ It is your wish, Mrs. — Mordaunt ! ” 

“ Yes !” And the next moment he has bowed 
and left her. They have yearned for, and 
mourned over one another for years ; yet they 
can meet and part like other people, excepting 
that their words are characterised by more 
brusqueness than strangers would have dared 
to use. A sore heart often strives to hide itself 
by a short manner. It is only men who are in- 
different to one another, and women who hate 
each other, that take the trouble to round their 
sentences and miud their periods. The two hearts 
are so flustered and so sore that they do not even 
observe the want of politeness with which they 
have questioned and answered one another. 

“ Why, Irene !— sitting down again, and Lord 
Muiraven gone ! ” exclaims the voice of Colonel 
Mordaunt, who Is making the tour of the ball- 
room with another gentleman, unknown to her. 
She has been alone, she is hardly conscious for 
how long her thoughts have been so bitter and 
disturbed, but her equanimity is, in a great 
measure, restored, and she is enabled to an- 
swer her husband’s inquiry with a smile 
which is not to be detected as untrue. 

“Yes; I made him go, for my attempt at 
dancing was a failure— I am really not up to it. 
Philip.” 

“ My poor girl ! I am so sorry. We must talk 
to Dr. Robertson about this, Irene. By-the-way, 
let me introduce Mr. Holmes to you.” 

The stranger bows, and takes his station on 
the other side of her. 

“ And where is Lord Muiraven, then ? ” in- 
quires Colonel Mordaunt ; « dancing ? ” 

“ I suppose so : he went in search of you, I 
I believe, to procure him a partner.” 

“There he is!” observes Mr. Holmes, 
“ wandering obout in an aimless manner at the 
end of the ball-room. He’s the strangest fellow 
possible, Muiraven, and never does anything 
like another man. I shouldn’t be in the least 
surprised to see him ask one of those girls to 
dance before he has had an introduction lo 
her.” 

“ He will scandalise her if he does. Glotton- 
bury sticks up for the proprieties,” says Irene 
quietly. 

must go and save him from such a calam- 
ity as the scorn of Glottonbury ! ” exclaims her 
husband. “ Besides, there are half-a-dozen 
pretty girls dying to be introduced to him in the 
other room.” And oflT he hurries to the aid of 
his new acquaintance. 

“ Have you met Muiraven, Mrs. Mordaunt? ” 
“ My husband brought him up to me Just 
now.” 

“ But before to-night, I mean.” 

“ He used to visit at our house long ago, when 
my mother was alive ; but he was not Lord 
Muiraven then.” 

“Ah ! that was a sad thing, wasn’t it? No one 
felt it more than he did.” 

“I don’t know to what you allude.” 

“ His elder brother’s death. He was a Jolly 
fellow ; so much liked by all of us ; and ho was 
lost in an Alpine tour last summer. Surely you 
must have heard of It.” 

“ Indeed I did not : I have been livlug very 
quietly down here for the last twelve months, 
and taking very little interest in what goes on 


in the outside world. It must have been a very 
shocking death.” 

“ Well, I am not so sure of that, you know. 
He was over the glacier an I gone in a moment. 
I don’t suppose he had even time for specula- 
tion on his coming fate. But Lord Norhamfelt 
the blow terribly ; and this fellow, Eric — Keir 
he was called then, as of course you are aware 
— who was making a little tour in the United 
States with me — why, from the time we heard 
the news all our fun was over. I never saw a 
man more down in my life.” 

“ I suppose he was very much attached to his 
brother.” 

“ They are, without exception, the most at- 
tached family I ever knew. Muiraven has only 
one brother left now — Cecil, and he is to be 
married this season. I don’t know what Lord 
Norham would do if my friend were to go in 
double harness also. Yet he ought to do it, you 
know — being heir to the title — oughtu’t 
he ? ” 

“ Doubtless he will In time,” she answers cold- 
ly. 

“I’m afraid not — at least there seems no like- 
lihood of it at present. We call him Banquo at 
our club : he always looks so gloomy in a ball- 
room. He is by no means what the Yankees 
call a 4 gay and festive cuss,’ Mrs. Mordaunt.” 
She makes no reply, but plucks the marabout 
trimming oflT the heading of her fan, and scat- 
ters it carelessly about the floor. 

“ But he’s the best fellow in the world,” con. 
tinues Mr. Holmes, warming up at the sight of 
her apparent indifference ; “ the most kind- 
hearted, generous, and (when he chooses to come 
out of his shell) one of the cleverest men I ever 
met with.” 

“ A paragon, in fact.” 

“ How cynical you are ! You are laughing at 
my enthusiasm, Now I shall not say another 
word about him ; but should you ever happen 
to be thrown in his way, you will acknowledge 
that I am right. Here comes your husband 
again. I trust he is not going to drag me away 
from paradise to purgatory.” 

“Holmes, you must speak to your friend. He 
insists upon leaving the ball-room, and his de- 
parture will consign half the damsels of Glotton- 
bury to despair.” 

“Just like Muiraven. No one has ever been 
able to keep him on duty for more than an hour. 
But I will go and reason with him. This is not 
pl< asure, but business* He will ruin my repu- 
tation with my lady constituents.” 

“Philip, might I go home ? I have such a 
dreadful headache,” pleads Irene, as the new 
member disappears. 

“ Certainly, my darling, if you wish it. It 
must be stupid work looking on ; but you are a 
good girl to have done as I Jasked you. I will go 
and tell Isabella you are ready.” 

“ I shall be sorry to disturb her if she is en- 
joying herself.” 

“ She is as tired as you are. Besides, she 
could hardly wait for me. I cannot leave until 
the very last.” And he fetches his sister, and 
takes them down to the carriage together. 

“ You are very silent, Mrs. Mordaunt,” ob- 
serves Isabella, as they are driving homewards. 
“ What do you think of the entertainment ? ” 

“ Oh, don’t ask me, please. I was in pain 
from the first moment to the last. I have no 
wish to think of it at all,” she answers in a tone 
sufficient to make Miss Mordaunt hold her 
tongue until they stand in the lighted hail of 
Fen Court. There the ghastly pallor of her sis- 
ter-in-law’s face strikes her, and she cannot re- 
frain from observing : 

“ Why, surely youjmust be ill. I never saw you 
look so white before.” 

“I am ill, Isabella. I have been so all the 
evening ; and now the excitement is over, I sup- 
pose I look worse.” 

“Do let me get you something,” urges her 
companion, with more interest than she is in 
the habit of expressing. 

“ No, thank you, dear. No medicine will do 
me any good. All that I want is rest — i est ! ” 
And with a quiet “ good-night,” Irene drags her- 
self wearily up the staircase, and enters her 
own room. Phoebe is waiting to disrobe her 
mistress, and she permits the girl to perform all 
the offices needful for her toilet without the ex- 
change of a single syllable— a most unusual pro- 
ceeding on her part — and appears barely capa- 
ble of enunciating the word of dismissal which 
shall rid her of the servants’ presence.. But 
when she is at last alone, she finds an infinite 
relief in the mere fact, and, laying both her 
arms upon the dressing-table, bends down her 
tearless face upon them, and remains wrapt In 
silent thought. 

Colonel Mordaunt, returning home at about 
four o’clock in the morning, scales the stairs 
without his boots, takes three minutes closing 
his dressing-room door, for fear that it should 
slam, and, finally, having extinguished the can- 
dle, creeps to bed like a mouse, lest he should 
rouse his wife, and for all his pains is saluted by 
the words, “ Is that you, Philip ? I am so glad 
you are come,” in a voice that sounds dreadfully 
wide awake. 

“Why, Irene ; not asleep ! How is this ? ” 

“ I cannot sleep, Philip. I have been listening 
for your footsteps : I wanted to see and speak 
to you. Oh, Philip, do tell me. Have I made 
you happy ? ” 

She has turned round on her pillow, and sat 
up in bed, and is straining her eyes in expecta- 
tion of his answer as though she could read his 
features, even in the dark. 

Colonel Mordaunt feels his way round to her 
side of the bed, and folds her tenderly in his 
arms. 

“ My dearest Irene, what a question ! Made 
me happy ! Why, what had I in the wide world 


before you came ? You have glorified my life 
for me.” 

“Oh, I am so glad ? I am so glad ! ” she mur- 
murs, as she puts her head down on his shoul- 
der, and begins to cry. 

“ My darling, what is the matter ? Do let 
me send for Robertson. I am sure that you are 
ill.” 

“ Oh, no. I am better now. If I were sure 
that I made you happy, Philip — quite, quite 
happy, I should have so — so — much peace.” 

“ But you do make me happy, Irene. No one 
could make me happier. This is mere excite- 
ment, my dear. You must be feverish — or has 
any one been worrying you ? ” 

“ If I believed,” she goes on, without noticing 
his question, “ that I had always done my duty 
to you, even in thought, and that you knew it, 
and we were assured that, whatever happened, 
it could never be otherwise, and that, if I did 
fail, it would be unintentional — so very unin- 
tentional ” 

“ I am assured of it, my child ; I only wish I 
were as sure that I had made you happy.” 

“ Oh, Philip, you are so good ; you are so 
good ! ” 

“ I am not good, Irene. What you call good- 
ness is pure love for you. But I know that even 
love, however unselfish, is not always sufficient 
to fill up a woman’s life, and that I have labor- 
ed under heavy disadvantages, not only because 
I am so much older than yourself, and so little 
calculated to take your fancy, but also because 
you came to me with a heart not altogether 
free. But you were frank with me, my darling, 
and I loved you so much, I hoped, in time, that 
the old wound would be healed.” 

She gives two or three gasping little sobs at 
this allusion, but there is no other answer to 
it. 

“ But, if I see you subject to these fits of me- 
lancholy,” he continues gravely, as he presses 
her still closer in his arms, “ I shall begin to 
fear that my hopes were ail in vain, and that 
I have no power to fill up the void that — ” 

“You have — indeed you have,” she utters 
earnestly. “ Philip, I never want any one but 
you.” 

“ I hope not, dear. Then why these tears ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I felt depressed ; and you 
were away. Oh, don’t leave me again. Always 
keep by my side — close, close to me ; and let 
us stop at home together, and never go out any- 
where. It is all so hollow and unsatisfactory.” 
“ What a picture, my darling. Why, you are 
more upset than I thought for. Fancy an old 
fellow like me marrying such a pretty girl as 
this, and keeping her all to himself, shut up in 
his castle, like the ogres of old. What would 
the world say ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind the world. I love you, Phi- 
lip, and I hate balls and parties. Promise me 
I shall never go to any of them again.” 

“ It would be very silly of me to give you such 
a promise. But you shall not go if you don’t 
wish it, and particularly if the excitement has 
such an effect upon you. Will that content 
you ? ” 

She clings to him and thanks him ; and he 
kisses and blesses her, and, imagining that the 
worst is over, lays her down upon her pillow 
(not quite unwillingly, be it said, for the poor 
old Colonel is very sleepy), and proceeds to oc- 
cupy his own portion of the bed. But he has 
not been asleep long before he is roused by 
something audible, which in the confusion of 
his awakening sounds very like another sob. 

“ Irene, is that you ? What is the matter?” 
he repeats almost irritably. It is provoking to 
be shaken out of slumber by the obstinacy of 
people who will not see the necessity of sleep 
in the same light as we do. 

“What is the matter?” reiterates the Co- 
lonel ; but all is silence. He stretches out his 
hand towards his wife’s pillow, and, pacing it 
from her shoulder upwards, lights upon her hair. 
She is lying on her lace. 

“ Irene,” he whispers softly. 

There is no answer. She must be asleep. It 
is only his fancy that he heard her sob. And so 
the goodjColonel turns round upon the other side, 
and is soon lost to all things visible. 

But she lies there in the darkness, wide awake 
and silent, overcome by a trembling horror that 
she cannot quell. For all the shame and con- 
fusion and repentance that have overtaken her 
arise from but one cause — the fatal knowledge 
that she has deceived herself. 

All the good fabric,* built up of conviction and 
control, which for two long years has been rear- 
ed upon her prayers and earnest desire to be 
cured, has crumbled before an interview that 
lasted fifteen minutes. She has never met Eric 
Keir since the fatal day on which she learnt he 
had deceived her till this night; and though 
she knows him still to be unworthy, believes 
him to be false — though she despises him and 
hates herself, she cannot shut hei eyes to the 
stern truth — she loves him still! 

Colonel Mordaunt comes downstairs next 
morning in the best of spirits. He seems to 
have forgotten the little episode that occurred 
between Irene and himself the night before, and 
can talk of nothing but the ball and the supper 
and the company, and the general success of the 
whole entertainment. 

“ It was certainly a very happy thought,” he 
says, “and the prettiest compliment possible 
to Mr. Holmes. They tell me Sir Samuel ori- 
ginated the idea, and if so, I give him great 
credit. I don’t think I ever saw so many of the 
county families assembled before, unless it was 
at the subscription ball we gave on the occasion 
of the Prince of Wales’ marriage. There were 
several people there l had not shaken hands ; 
with for years : Sir John Coot© among the j 


number. Was Sir John introduced to you, 
Irene ? ” 

“ No. What is he like ? ” 

“ An elderly man, my dear, rather bald, but 
with a fine upright figure. Was one of the 
stewards, you kuow : had a rosette in his but- 
tonhole, the same as myself. Holmes is stay- 
ing with him ; so is Lord Muiraven. Sir John 
thinks very highly of Holmes ; says he’s quite 
the right man for the borough, and intends to 
lay that vexed question of the railway monopo- 
lisation before Parliament at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. By-the-way, I introduced Holmes to 
you. What do you think of him ? Was he 
pleasant ? ” 

“Very much so. He talks well, too : a sine 
quA non in his profession.” 

“ What did he talk about ? ” 

“ I forget,” commences Irene ; and then 
blushing hastily, “ Oh, no, I don’t. He talked 
chiefly of his friend Lord Muiraven, and of his 
brother being lost whilst on an Alpine tour last 
summer.” 

“Ah, a sad catastrophe. Sir John mention- 
ed it to me. By-the-way, I was greatly taken 
by Lord Muiraven’s face. Very thoughtful for 
so young a man. Is he what the women call 
good-looking, Irene ? ” 

“ I should imagine so. What do you think, 
Isabella ? ” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, I never looked 
— that is to say, liow could I be any judge— but 
theu, of course — and if you consider him hand- 
some ” 

“ I never said so,” she answers wearily, and 
turns towards Tommy as a distraction. The 
child’s violet eyes meet hers sympathetically. 

“Mamma got bad head?” he inquires in a 
little, piping voice. 

“ He has very remarkable eyes,” continues 
the Colonel, still harping on Muiraven’s attri- 
butes, “ and finely-cut features. By-the-way, 
Irene, that child has flue eyes. I never noticed 
them before.” 

“Oh, all children have big eyes,” she says 
confusedly ; “ and so have kittens and puppies. 
He won’t have large eyes when he grows up. 
— You have finished your breakfast, Tommy. 
Say your grace, and run away into the garden.” 
“ But I want more,” urges Tommy. 

“ Then take it with you. You’d spend a 
couple of hours over each meal,” if I allowed you 
to do so.” 

“ My dear, we have not been seated here more 
than twenty minutes.” 

“ Never mind — Let him go — he can take au- 
nother roll with him.” 

“ Does he worry you, Irene ? ” 

“ I am very tired, and when one is tired the 
prattle of a child is apt to worry. Besides, he is 
happier in the garden than here.” 

“ He has certainly beautiful eyes,” repeats 
the Colonel, as the child runs away, “and has 
much improved in appearance lately. Talking 
of Lord Muiraven, Irene, reminds me that Sir 
John asked me to go over to Shrublauds to 
iuucheon to-day. Very kind of him, wasn’t 
it? He saw I was taken with his guests.” 

“Sir John Coote owes you a debt of gratitude 
for the manner in which you keep up the 
county pack. I don’t think a luncheon is any- 
thing out of the way for him to give you. Doubt- 
less he is only too glad to have an opportunity 
of showing you any politeness.” 

“That is a wife’s view to take of the invita- 
tion, Irene. Now I, on the contrary, was not 
only pleased, but surprised ; for Coote and I 
have not been the frieudliest of neighbors hit- 
herto, and it had vexed me.’ 1 

“ Then I suppose you are going ? ” 

“ Certaluly — unless there is any reason that I 
should remain at home. 1 wish they had asked 
you too. I tried to get near Lady Coote for the 
purpose, towards the end of the evening ; but it 
was an impossibility. She was hemmed in all 
round, six feet deep, by a phalanx of dowagers.” 
“ I am so glad you failed, Philip. I could not 
have accompanied you. I am far too tired.” 

“ Then it’s all right, my darling ; and I will 
leave you to recover yourself during my ab- 
sence.” 

******** 

He comes back just half an hour before 
dinner-time, if possible more enthusiastic than 
before. 

“ Never met with a more amiable young man 
than Mr. Holmes in the whole course of my ex- 
istence. And so sensible, too. Enters as clearly 
and readily into the question of the Glottonbury 
drainage as though he had spent his life in a 
sewer. We shall get on with such an advocate 
as that. Having been settled for so many 
years iu the county, he was pleased to ask my 
advice upon several evils he desires to see re- 
medied ; and I gave him all the Information 
I could in so limited a time. I am vexed that, 
in consequence of his being obliged to leave the 
day after to-morrow, he was unable to spare us 
a few days at Fen Court.” 

“ Did you ask him ? ” says Irene. She is lying 
on the couch in her bedroom whilst her hus- 
band talks to her, and as she puts the question 
she raises herself to a sitting posture. 

“ I did — urged it upon him, in fact ; but he was 
quite unable to accept the invitation. Muiraven 
will, though.” 

“ Who ? ” 

“ Lord Muiraven. His time is his own, and 
he seems very glad of an opportunity to see a 
little more o f the country.” 

»« You have asked him here ? ” 

« Where else could I ask him ? I am sure you 
will like him immensely — you have no idea 
how well he can talk — and his company will 
enliven us. I invited him to stay as long as he 
chose ; but he limits his visits to a few days* 
Let him have the best bedroom, Irene. I 
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should wish him to be made as oomfortable as 
possible.” 

Her brows are contracted — her breast is heav- 
ing — her eyes are staring at him angrily. 

« And what on earth made you think of ask- 
ing him?” 

“ My dear ! ” 

“Of asking a perfect stranger,” she goes on 
rapidly — “a man we care nothing for — whom 
you never set eyes upon till yesterday — to be- 
come one of us — to share our home — to— to — I 
never thought you could be such a fool ! ” 

Colonel Mordaunt is more than shocked — be 
is angry. 

“What do you mean by speaking to me in 
that way, Irene l ” 

“ Oh ! I was wrong — I know I was wrong ; but 
you have upset me with this news. Am I not 
the mistress of this house ? — have I not a right 
to be consulted in such matters ? — to have a 
voice in the selection of who shall and who shall 
not enter our doors ? ” 

“ When you behave as you are doing now, 
you forfeit, in my estimation, all right to such 
consideration.” 

“ I know I oughtn’t to have used that word 
to you, Philip — it was very disrespectful of me, 
and I beg your pardon. But, if you love me, 
don’t ask Lord Mui raven to come and stay at 
Fen Court.” 

“What possible objection can you have to 
the proceeding ? ” 

“We know so little of him,” she murmurs 
Indistinctly. 

“Quite enough to authorise a casual visit, 
such as he intends to pay us. I do not suppose, 
from what he said, that he will remain here 
more than two or three days.” 

“A man may make myself very disagreeable 
even in that time.” 

“ But what reason have you to suppose Mui- 
raven will do so? I never met a fellow better 
calculated to make his way at first sight. You 
are incomprehensible to me, Irene ! No trouble 
appears too great for you to take for a “ ne’er- 
do-well” like Oliver Ralston, orachild who has 
no claim upon you, like Tommy Brown; and 
yet, now when I wish to introduce into the 
house a man unexceptionable in name, birth, 
character, and position, you raise puerile objec- 
tions, simply, as it appears to me, to give an- 
noyance.” 

“ I have not been in the habit of giving you 
annoyance, Philip.” 

“ No, darling ! of course not ; but in this ins- 
tance you are most unreasonable. Do you not 
begin to see so ? ” 

“If it is unreasonable for a wife to wish to be 
consulted before her husband takes any step of 
importance, it may be the case. ” 

“Step of importance! stuff and nonsense! 
What do you call, then, bringing a beggar’s brat 
into the house to be reared as your own son ? 
You didn’t stop the consult me before you pled- 
ged yourself to that undertaking, Irene ! ” 

He turns away, puzzled and irritated by her 
conduct, and she sees that she has played a 
wrong card. If the evil that assails her is to be 
averted, it is not by threatening or complaint. 
She tries the female remedy — coaxing. 

“ Philip, dear ! ” putting her arms about him, 
“don’t ask Lord Muiraven to come here.” 
“Why ? ” 

“ Because I — I don’t like him.” 

“ For what reason ? ” 

“ How can I give a reason ? ” impetuously. 

“ It is not always one can say why one does or 
does not like a person. I don’t like him — that’s 
sufficient! ” 

“ For you, perhaps, my dear — but not for me 
It is useless to say, 4 Don’t ask Lord Muir- 
aven,’ because I have already asked him, and 
he has accepted the invitation. Nothing there- 
fore remaius but for you to play the hostess as 
agreeably as you can to him ; and I trust,” adds 
the Colonel gravely, “ that, for my sake, and 
for your own, you will do your utmost to make 
our guest’s stay here as pleasant as may be.” 

“ You must do that,” she returns shortly. 
“ He is uot my guest, and I have no wish he 
should be so. You must take the charge of him 
and of his pleasure yourself. I decline to share 
in it.” 

“Very well, my dear — be it so,” replies her 
husband coldly, as he rises to leave her. “ I hope 
you will think better of your inhospitable reso- 
lution ; but if not, I dare say I shall be equal to 
the occasion. However, the spirit in which 
you receive my caution confirms me in one 
thing — Lord Muiraven’s visit to Fen Court shall 
not be put off, if I can avoid it.” 

* • • *. 

In the evening she makes another attempt. 
“Philip! pray do not bring Lord Muiraven to 
our house : I ask it of you as a favor.” 

Colonel Mordaunt wheels round on his chair 
(he has been writing letters at his study table, 
while she sits beside him reading one of Mu- 
die’s last importations), and stares at his wife 
with unfeigned surprise. 

“This is the most extraordinary thing I ever 
knew in my life ! ” he exclaims. « Pray where, 
and under what circumstances, have you met 
with Lord Muiraven before ? ” 

At this point-blank question, so sudden and 
so unexpected, Irene naturaly loses somewhat 
of her confidence. 

“Met him before ! Who says I have done 
so?” 

“No one says it ; but no one could help in- 
ferring it. Your evident aversion to his be- 
coming our guest must have its root in some- 
thing deeper than a mere dislike spontaneously 
conceived, for a stranger who has not taken 
your fancy at first sight ! ” 

“One has at times presentiments of evil,” she 
replies in a low voice. 


“ Presentiments of fiddlesticks ! I don’t believe 
In presentiments at all, in the first place, and 
certainly not in those that come over one at 
a ball. But what may your evil presentiment 
tend do ” 

“That Lord Muiraven’s presence at Fen Court 
will create dissension between us.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“I hardly know in what way; but I — I don’t 
like him, and you evidently do — and the mere 
difference of opinion may be the cause of a 
quarrel.” 

“I don’t see that! I don’t like many people 
that you do — yet wo do not squabble about them 
— your nameless prottgte, for instance ” 

“Unfortunate little being! Cannot any topic 
be introduced between us without dragging him 
in by the neck and shoulders ? ” 

“ Hardly, when the topic is one of diversity of 
opinion concerning another, and when I feel 
that you owe me a concession, Irene. For I 
have given up more of my own idea of what is 
consistent and becoming, in permitting you to 
adopt that child, than you seem to be aware 
of.” 

“ Oh ! let it pass, then — I concede everything. 
I resign my own opinion on the subject of Lord 
Muiraven staying with us.” 

“ Had you done so or not, my dear, it would 
have made no difference to the tact, which, as 
I said this afternoon, is already an established 
one. But I am ready to allow that I prefer 
your going hand in hand with me in this, as in 
all matters, to attempting anything like a de- 
fiance of my wishes. So 1 trust we have safely 
tided over this little difficulty, and that when 
Lord Muiraven appears amongst us he will 
find his hostess as ready to welcome him as l 
shall be.” 

“ It is utter bad taste on his part coming at 
all, without some intimation on mine that his 
visit is desired.” 

“At it again, Irene!” says the Colonel with 
asigh, as he returns to his papers. “Well, I 
must totally refuse to continue the discussion 
with you. As long as I am master of Fen Court, 
my will here must be law.” 

Which is a maxim the good man is very fond 
of repeating, little dreaming the while that, of 
all the inmates of the Court, he has his way 
perhaps the least of any. 


She has done everything that she dares in 
order to prevent Eric Keir being thrown in her 
society again ; but her efforts have proved fu- 
tile, and she becomes despondent. Yet she is 
resolved of one thing : the new guest shall re- 
ceive nothing at her hands but the barest cour- 
tesy. If, after all that has passed, he is suffici- 
ently devoid of feeling and good taste to force 
himself into her presence, she will make him 
conscious that it is unwelcome to her : she will 
be his hostess, and nothing further. Never 
again shall the hand of the man who betrayed 
poor Myra and trifled with herself touch hers 
in friendship and good-fellowship. Armed with 
this resolve (which pride and the remembrance 
of her bitter pain alone could enable her to ful- 
fil), Irene receives Lord Muiraven on the day 
of his arrival at Fen Court with a degree of 
dignity and coldness she has never assumed to 
any one before. 

Her husband, who has met him at the hall- 
door, bring him with some trepidation to the 
drawing-room, to be presented to a beautiful 
statue, who, with features pale as death and lips 
tightly pressed together, acknowledges the 
honor of his presence there in chilling tones, 
that would have induced an ordinary visitor 
to return in the same vehicle in which he came. 

But Muiraven knows the cause — his heart ac- 
knowledges the Justice of the sentence — and 
he replies so humbly to her icy welcome as half 
to deprecate the anger that induced it. 

Not so Colonel Mordaunt, who stands by 
watching them, indignant that Irene should so 
palpably disregard the warning he administer- 
ed to her, and resolved to show their guest 
double the attention he otherwise should have 
done, in order to atone for his wife’s unpolite- 
ness. 

He is almost fearful that her contrary mood 
may take the turn of not considering Lord 
Muiraven’s comfort as she should; but here his 
vexation does her wrong. The dinner that fel- 
lows has been ordered with consummate care 
every arrangement is perfect — too perfect, in- 
deed, not to intimate that she feels, and intends 
to maintain, a great distance betwen herself 
and the man who has so suddenly been thrown 
amongst them. 

At the dinner-table, Muiraven and the Colonel 
have the conversation all to themselves, for 
Isabella does not dare to speak, and Irene will 
only reply in monosyllables. They talk of po- 
litics, and hunting, and agriculture, and travel; 
and then they veer round to the London season, 
now fast approaching. 

« Do you go up to town this year ? ” demands 
Muiraven. 

“I think not. My wife cares • nothing for 
gaiety, and the love for it has mostly died out 
of me ; yet she used to be very fashionable be- 
fore her marriage — usedn’t you Irene ? ” 

“ Wonderfully so.” 

“ But you have discovered the superiority of 
a quiet life, I suppose, Mrs. Mordaunt.” 

“ I have not been out since my mother died,” 
she answers coldly. 

“ But for you,” continues the Colonel in order 
to change an unpleasant topic, and addressing 
Muiraven, “the gay metropolis can hardly have 
lost its charm. Are you looking forward to a 
vigorous campaign ? ” 

“ I shell not be In town this season.” 

“Indeed ! you surprise me, With your advan- 


tages, I should have thought it resolved Itself 
Into a very paradise of soolety.” 

“It was so once.” 

“ And how long is it since you turned mis- 
anthrope, my lord ? ” says the Colonel, laugh- 
ing heartily at what he supposes to be his guest’s 
affectation, and never expecting to receive a 
serious answer to his query. 

“ Since two seasons ago.” 

At this Juncture Irene rises to leave the room. 
Muiraven holds the door open and gazes earnestly 
at her as she passes through. She chooses to 
take his words as covert Insult — his look as 
malice — and answers both with a flash of indig- 
nant scorn. He Interprets her glance rightly, 
returns to his seat at the dessert-table with a 
sigh. 

When the gentlemen rejoin the ladies In the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Mordaunt professes to be 
sleepy, but rouses herself at their entrance and 
directs her attention for the remainder of the 
evening to the columns of the « Morning 
Post,” 

Colonel Mordaunt is supremely vexed at her 
behavior, but he will not mention it again to 
her; even after he has had a cigar with Lord 
Muiraven in the smoking-room, and parted 
with him at his bedroom door, he meets his 
wife in silence, and still in silence betakes him- 
self to rest, v^nly, her conduct puzzles as well 
as vexes him, and his curiosity is all on the 
alert; whilst Irene, lying sleepless, reviews 
again and again the scene she had passed 
through, and wanders if she has been harsh or 
wrong — or could have met Muiraven differently 
had she wished to do — and always arrives at 
the same conclusion, that whilst his past con. 
duct remains unexplained, it is Impossible she 
can receive him as anything but a cruel and 
deceitful foe. 

She comes down the next morning with no 
kindlier feelings in her breast towards him, but 
conscious that his presence is losing its first 
strange sting for her, and that she shall be able 
to greet him with more ease than she had done 
the day before. 

As she passes her morning-room she hears 
the sound of Tommy’s voice within, and enters 
prepared to find him up to mischief amongst 
her ornaments or flowers, for like most children, 
he is of an inquiring turn of mind, and apt on 
occasions to do great damage in his researches 
after the orign of all he sees about him. 

But as she crosses the threshold she starts 
back amazed, for at the further end of the room, 
comfortably ensconced in an arm-chair, she 
perceives Lord Muiraven, and on his knee, 
playing with his watch aud chain and babbling 
of everything that comes within the scope of 
his horlzou, is Master Tommy. They are so 
engrossed with one another that for the moment 
they do not perceive her. 

“My mamma got a tick-tick,” the child is 
saying, “ a very little one, with white and green 
stones on his back. I like my mamma’s tick- 
tick ; but he’s too small for a man. When I’m 
big man, my mamma going to give me big tick- 
tick — my mamma says so,” he winds up with, 
confidently. 

“And who is you mamma, Tommy? ’’^in- 
quires Muiraven. 

“Don’t you know my mamma? Good 
mamma, who loves Tommy! Why — why 
there she is ! ” exclaims the child. In a burst of 
glee, as he discovers Irene standing in the door- 
way, and, wriggling off his new friend’s lap, 
rushes noisily to greet her. 

“ Mrs. Mordaunt ! ” ejaculates Muiraven, as 
he leaps up from his position, « I beg a thousand 
pardons; I did not perceive that you were 
there.” 

“There is no need to apologise,” she answers 
as coldly, though more calmly, than before. 
“Tommy, you know you have no business in 
this room ; I have forbidden you to come 
here.” 

“Pray don’t blame the child — It was my 
fault ; the room looked so cool and pleasant, I 
turned in for half an hour’s reading before 
breakfast, and hearing his voice in the hall, 
called him in, and we have been amusing our- 
selves admirably since.” 

“You forgot to bring mamma her rose this 
morning, Tommy,” says Irene, fixing her atten- 
tion on the child. “ Won’t you go and pick her 
one now ? ” 

“ Yes ! I go get a bootiful rose — a very big 
oue ! ” he answers, darting from her side. 

“ Mind you put on your hat ! ” she calls after 
him into the hall. Poor Muiraven is standing 
by the window meanwhile, looking sadly con- 
scious of not being attended to. 

“ A very Intelligent little boy,” he says 
presently, with a nervous smile ; “ what age is 
he ? ” 

“ Three and a half.” 

“Only three and a half ! why, he seems to 
understand everything. But — pardon me — I 

don’t quite comprehend the relationship between 
you — a nephew ? ” 

“ There is no relationship between us, except 
that of a common need. Tommy is my adopted 
child.” 

“ And you permit him to call you mother ? ” 
“No ! I never encourage .him to call me by 
that name. His mother,” and here Irene stops 
moment to recover confidence, “ his mother is 
gone from us; but he must call me by some 
name, and ‘ mamma’ is most convenient.” 

“ And you have adopted him — how very good 
of you,” returns Muiraven musingly. “Well! 
I should think the little fellow would repay your 
kindness. I don’t think I ever saw a brighter 
child ; he Interested me strongly. And he ap- 
pears to have so thorough and affectionate a 

reverence for you ” 

“ Breakfast is ready,” says Irene, as she cuts 


short his eloquenoe by leading the way into the 
next apartment. 

• ••••• 

Two or three days pass in the same sort of 
manner ; outwardly all is well, though rather 
constrained ; inwardly there is much heart- 
burning and unpleasantness. 

The stranger (owing probably to the hostess’s 
evident avoidauce of his company) has made 
more than oue attempt to end his visit, but 
Colonel Mordaunt, determined to show his wife 
that she cannot have everything her own way, 
refutes all his arguments with respect to the 
advisability of leaving Fen Court ; and Muiraven 
hoping perhaps that time may bring the oppor- 
tunity he covets for an explanation with Irene, 
is nothing loth to linger on. 

And so they continue to meet at breakfast, 
and luncheon, and dinner, and life is a slow 
torture to her. For, since she caught Muiraven 
and little Tommy in the morning-room to- 
gether, a new dread has sprung up in her 
bosom : the wonder whether she will be acting 
right in keeping the knowledge of the relation- 
ship between them a secret from the father. 
The horror with which her soul recoils from 
the shame of making such a communication 
is almost swallowed up in the pain with which 
she contemplates a parting from the child. 
Until she felt it, she could not have believed 
that in so short a time he would have wound 
himself so closely round her heart. To give up 
little Tommy ! — to miss his dear little voice 
calling after her all over the house ; his lisping 
words ; his childish caresses — the idea is misery. 
She could hardly shrink from it more where he 
Indeed her own. But yet, who has the better 
right to him, on whom has he the higher 
claim ? 

Is she injuring the boy’s prospects by keep- 
ing from him the protection of so influential a 
father; or would the fact of his parentage turn 
Lord Muiraven’s heart against the child ? — and 
she would lose him only to see him turned over 
to the care of hirelings — brought up amongst 
them, as such unhappy children generally are, 
without one of those advantages which it is in 
her power, eta it is her wish, to give him. Will 
such a discovery do her darling harm, or will it 
do him good? This is the thought that harasses 
Irene now, and adds gravity and depression to 
her former coldness of demeanor. The change 
is too palpable not to strike Colonel Mordaunt, 
but he does not shape his suspicions into facts 
until Mrs. Quekett Is good enough to aid him. 

“ Your good lady don’t look much lately, does 
she ? ” she remarks casually, as she is gather- 
ing up the money for the weekly bills, almost 
the only phase of the housekeeping department 
which remains in her hands. 

“ In what way, Quekett ? ” demands the 
Colonel, as he enters the amount in his ledger. 
“Mrs. Mordaunt is quite well, I believe; at 
least, I have heard nothing to the contrary.” 
“Oh ! I don’t mean in health exactly, though 
she’s been going off in her looks too during the 
last few months ; but her spirits are lower than 
usual, surely — she’s shut up in her room one 
half of the day, and terrible mopey when she’s 
about.” 

“ I think you must be mistaken, Quekett ; 
she was never what is termed boisterously in. 
cllned, and I believe she was rather put out at 

my inviting Lord Muiraven to the house ” 

“Ah! why should she object to him now? 

A fine young man as ever I saw ! Most ladles 
would be proud of such a companion — unless, 
Indeed, there’s a roason for it ! ” 

“What reason could there be?” says the 
Colonel quickly. 

“ Well, there’s no saying— she may have met 
him before, and seen too much or too little of 
him, as it may be.” 

“ Mrs. Mordaunt has never met Lord Muir- 
aven before !” 

“ Lor ! Colonel— you must be Joking ! ” 

“ It is a fact, Quekett ; she told me so her- 
self.” 

“ Well, then I’m mistaken, and there s an end 
of It.” 

“ Mistaken in what ? — how ? — do explain 
yourself, Quekett? ” 

“I’d rather not; least said, soonest mended; 
and if madam tells you she never met this 
gentleman before, of course she never did.” 

“Of course not ! I would sooner doubt my own 
word than Irene’s.” 

“ Just so, Colonel ; and therefore it would be 
useless to pursue the subject. But she has 
certainly enjoyed very bad spirits lately.” 
“What do you attribute them to? ” 

“ Who can tell what a young girl like that 
may be thinking of? Perhaps she’s getting 

tired of the country ” 

“She was saying only yesterday that she 
loved it more than ever,” 

Mrs. Quekett laughs incredulously. 

“Well, I’m wrong again, then, that’s all. 
Perhaps the care of the child’s too much for 
her.” 

“I have implored her again and again to 
leave him more with Phoebe, but she will hardly 
let the boy out of her sight” 

“ Ah ’.—hum ! — it does seem to come wonder, 
fully natural to her to be fond of him, doesn’t 
It ? ’Tisn’t often that young women that have 
never been mothers take to a stranger’s child 
like that; I hope it’ll torn out for the best 
Colonel. Well, if it’s neither one or the other 
that worries Mrs. Mordaunt, perhaps this new 
frieud of yours puts fancies into her head.” 

“ How do you mean ?— do speak out ! ” 

“ Lord Muiraven may remind her of some 

one she has known in old times, or ” 

“Qnekett! you are torturing me. Why on 
eartn should a chanoe resemblance, even if it 
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exist*, make my wife low-spirited 7 Her past 
la gone and done with, and she is far too good 
and ” 

“ Oh ! very well, .Colonel — very well. Let 
us change the subject ; it only came upon me 
from you being so certain they had never met 
before — which I’m sure I’m quite willing to 
believe. He’s a handsome man, this new lord, 
Isn’t he ? Quite the ladles’ style. Young and 
tall, and with such fine eyes; I daresay there 
are a good many after him.” 

“ I daresay they are.” 

“Quite a catoh for the London ladies. I 
wonder why he isn’t married? ” 

“ There’s plenty of time for that, Quekett.” 

“ I don’t know, Colonel. They say “better 
late than never,’ but it doesn’t apply to mar- 
riage ; 1 no fool like an old fool ’ is a more 
appropriate motto for that.” 

At this home thrust the Colonel becomes un- 
easy, and tries to shift the subject. 

“ Lord Mulraven will remain here for some 
days longer, Quekett.” 

“ Ah ! will he ? Has he ever been in this 
part of the country before, Colonel? ” 

“ Not that I know of; why do you ask ? ” 
“There Is an uncommon likeness between 
him and that little boy there. They’re the 
very moral of each other; everybody is talking 
of it !” 

Colonel Mordaunt flushes angrily. 

“What absurd nonsense I I do beg you’ll do 
your best to put such gossip down. If there is 
any resemblance, it is a mere accident.” 

“ It generally is, Colonel.” 

“Quekett, I thought you had more sense. Do 
you think for a moment, that even supposing 
Lord Mulraven, had been near Priestley before 
(which I am sure he has not), a man of his 
positiou and standing would lower himself by 
>» 

“ Making love to a pretty girl I Yes I I do, 
Colonel ! and that’s the long and the short of 
It. However, I don’t wish to say any more 
about it; I only mentioned they were very 
similar, which no one who looks at them can 
deny. Good-night, Colonel. I hope your lady’s 
spirits will get better; and don’t you think too 
much about them — for thinking never mended 
heart nor home — and I daresay she’ll come 
round again as natural as possible.” With 
which piece of consolation, Mrs. Quekett leaves 
her master in the very condition she aspired to 
create — torn asunder by doubts and suspicions, 
and racking his brain for a satisfactory solution 
of them. 


Meanwhile Mulraven, who is always on the 
look-out for a few private words with Irene, 
which 6he appears as determined he shall not 
gain, professes to have conceived an absorbing 
Interest in Tommy, and teases her for par- 
ticulars concerning his parentage and antece- 
dents. 

“ I don’t know when I met a child that 
Interested me so much as this proUgi of yours, 
Mrs. Mordaunt. He doesn’t look like a common 
child. Where did you pick him up?” 

“ You speak of him just as though he were a 
horse or a dog; why don’t you say at once, 
1 Where did you buy him ? ’ ” 

“ Because 1 know that the only coin that 
could purchase him would be your benevolence. 
But, seriously, does he belong to this part of the 
country ? ” 

“ He belongs nowhere, Lord Mulraven. He is 
a wretched little waif and stray whose mother 
was first betrayed and then deserted. A common 
story, but none the less sad for being common. 
I think the heaviest penalty for sin must be 
Incurred by those who heartlessly bring such an 
irretrievable misfortune upon the heads of the 
unwary and the innocent 

“ I quite agree with you,” he answers abruptly. 

“ How hardened he must be to show no signs of 
feeling at the allusion,” is her comment as she 
regards his face, half turned away. 

“ But to return to Tommy, resumes Mulraven, 
“ do you really Intend to bring him up in your 
own station of life — to rear him as a gentle- 
man ? ” 

“ I have not yet decided.” 

“ But if you do not decide shortly you will 
injure the child. Having once permitted him to 
assimilate himself with gentlemen and gentle- 
women, it will be cruelty to thrust him into the 
company of a lower class.” 

“ You misunderstand me. I do not Intend that 
Tommy shall ever again descend to the class 
from which, at all events on one side, he sprang ; 
but, at the same time, I am not sure that 
Colonel Mordaunt will permit to have him edu- 
cated to enter a profession, or that it would bo 
kindness in us to permit him to do so. He will 
most probably be brought up to Rome busi 
ness.” 

“ Poor child I — not because he is going into 
business (I often wish I had been apprenticed 
to some good hard work myself), but because, 
wherever he goes, the stigma of his birth is 
sure to rest on him.” 

“ Poor child, indeed ! ” she repeats, with an 
angry flash in his direction, which Mulraven is 
totally at a loss to comprehend ; “ but^so long 
as he is under my protection, Jhe^shall never 
feel the cruel injury which has "been done him 
by those who should have been his truest 
friends.” 

“ You say, » so long as he is under your pro- 
tection,’ Mrs. Mordaunt; but — forgive me for 
questioning— suppose anything should happen 
to withdraw that protection fromghimj; your 
death, for instance (we are not children, to be 
afraid to mention such a probability), or Colonel 
Mordaunt’s disapproval; what would become of 
Tommy then ?” 


“God knows,” she answers sadly. He is 
speaking to her so much as he used to speak of 
old, when they were wont to hold long conver- 
sations on topics as far removed from love or 
matrimony, that she is becoming Interested, 
and has almost forgotten the rdle she has 
hitherto preserved towards him of haughty 
indifference. 

“ I wish you would make mo his second 
guardian,” he says quickly, with an access of 
color in his face. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ That, in case of this child ever being thrown 
upon the world again, I am willing to carry on 
the protection you are so nobly according to him 
now ! ” 

“ You ! ” 

“ Yes, I — why not ? I have no ties, Mrs. 
Mordaunt— nor am I likely to make any— and I 
have taken a fancy to this little boy of yours. 
My own life has been a great mistake — it would 
be something to guard another life, as fresh as 
mine once, from the same errors.” 

“ You — you want to take Tommy from me — 
oh! Lord Muiraven, you don’t know what you 
are asking fr. I cannot part with him— I have 
grown so fond of him— pray don’t take him 
away ! ” 

In her surprise and agitation, Irene is forget- 
ting the manner in which the proposal of her 
companion has been brought about; and, only 
remembering the prior claim he has upon the 
child, for the moment that he is aware of and 
intends to urge it. 

“ I will take every care of him,” she goes on 
impulsively, “of course I will, loving him as I 
do— but leave him with me. He is all I have.” 

“ What have I said ? ” exclaims Mulraven, in 
astonishment. The question brings her to her 
senses. 

“I — I — thought you — you — wanted to adopt 
the child !” she says, in much confusion. 

“Only in case of his losing his protectress, 
which God forbid,” he answers gravely. “ Per- 
haps I have been impertinent, Mrs. Mordaunt, 
in saying as much as I have done ; but I have 
not been able to help observing, whilst under 
your roof, that your husband does not take quite 
so kindly to this little bantling as you do; and I i 
thought, perhaps, that should any difference 
ever arise concerning him, you might be glad 
to think that I was ready to carry on what you 
have begun— that Tommy, in fact, had another 
friend beside yourself. But if it was presump- 
tuous, please forgive me!” 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” she answers 
sadly ; “ the thought was kind, and some day, 

perhaps ” 

“ Perhaps — what ? ” 

“ I will tell you — or write to you the particu- 
lars — all that I know, I mean, about the sad 
case of this poor child.” 

“Some day you will write, or tell me all the 
particulars about the sad case of this poor child,” 
he repeats slowly and musingly. “I wonder if, 
someday, you will let me write, or tell you, all 
the particulars about a case far sadder than his 
can be— a case that has wrecked my earthly j 
happiness, and made me careless of my future.” 
There is no mistaking the tone in which he 
says these words : there is a ring of despairing 
love in it which no laws of propriety can quell 
or cover over. 

“Lord Mulraven ! ” she cries indignantly, as 
she retreats a few paces from him. But he is 
bold to pursue her and to take her hand. 

“ Irene ! I can endure this misery no longer. 
It has been pent up in my breast for years, and 
now it will have its way. I know you have had 
hard thoughts of me ; but, if I die for it, I will 
dispel them. Irene, the time is come, and I 
must speak to you ! ” 

• • • • • • • • • • 

(To be continued.) 


Who, from sweet “ Madeline Morel,” was suing 
for “ Divorce.” 

All the “ Belles of the Kitohen” had “ A Decided 
Case,” 

With Jolly “ Rip Van Winkle,” “ The Wrong 
Man iu the Right Place” ; 

While the “ Lady of Lyons,” with her blood-red 
“ Convict’s Brand,” 

Was teaching “ Humpty Durnpty” how at 
“ School” to be “ On Hand.” 

Then “ Fritz” and “ Alixe,” (“ Man and Wife,”) 
for “ Rosedale” made a start, 

Behind came “ Max” and “ Agnes,” with some 
one’s “ Marble Heart.” 

While “ Ellleen Oge” quite lightly into the line 
then filed, 

Together with the “ Femme de Feu” and “ Ma- 
dame Angot’s Child.” 

Then we next saw “ Lord Dundreary” oft posted 
as a “ Liar,” 

Together with his “ Brother Sam,” who had 
been “ Playing with Fire;” 

While “ Kit, The Arkansas Traveler,” with 
many “ A Cup of Tea,” 

Throughout the long “ Streets of New York,” 
was giving “ Charity” 

To those “ Black Sheep,” who cried for « Help,” 
and cursed their cruel “ Fate,” 

Tho’ treading upon “ Delicate Ground,” com- 
pelled to “ Watch and Wait;” 

Next “ Mimi,” “ Mora,” and “ Folline,” all look- 
ing rather funny, 

They’d been caught in a “ Regular Fix” and 
none of them made “ Money.” 

The next I saw old “ Daddy O’Doud,” stuok up 
in many places, 

With “ Fanchon” (Little Barefoot) trying on 
some “ Masks and Faces ;” 

When; “ Enoch Arden” (“ Lost at Sea”) quite 
rudely spoiled their spoft, 

And took both of them, “Neck and Neck,” 
away to “ Atherley Court.” 

Then I saw the “ Connie Soogah” “Hand in 
Hand” with sweet “ Frou-Frou,” 

Reading both from “ Oncle Sam,” by Victorlen 
Sardou, 

While close behind was “ Kerry,” side by side 
with “Jesse Brown,” 

Who from the “ Clouds” o’er “ Notre Dame” had 
Just been “ Hunted Down.” 

And so the Plays went flitting by, some well 
known and some rare, 

But there were some for which I looked, bu 
which I found not there ; 

| For where was “ Henry Dunbar,” where “ Fal 
staff” and « Jack Cade” 

Their names have vanished from us, but thei 
memories ne’er shall fade. 

And so my rhyme is ended, which, Reader 
cease to mock, 

I’ve sat up toiling at it while the hands wen 
“ Round the Clock” ; 

So take the thing for what it’s worth, no matte 
for the cost, 

But let me know, when all is done, 'tis no 
“ Love’s Labor Lost.” 


PLAYS. 


THE WHITE OAT. 


I. 

Some years are profitless when we look back 
to them, others seem like treasuries to which 
we turn again and again when our store is spent 
out — treasuries of sunny mornings, green things, 
birds piping, friends greeting, voices of children 
at play. How happy and busy they are as they 
heap up their stores ! Golden chaff, crimson 
tints, chestnuts, silver lights— it is all put away 
for future use ; and years hence they will look 
back to it, and the lights of their past will reach 
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I once on a time 
Saw a comical rhyme. 

Whloh was called, as I think, “ A Bill Poster’s 
Dream,” 

Where the notices placed, 

Were so interlaced 

That the reading should strange and ridiculous 
seem. 


So I had an Idea, 

Which may seem rather queer, 

That the plays on the stage would make such a 
verse, 

Aud I write it below, 

In order to show, 

What I mean to express, whioh simply is 
thus : — 

There was “ Barney the Baron” on a stroll in 
“ Central Park,” 

Just “Under the Gaslight” and also “After 
Dark.” 

With “ Little Noll” behind him to hear what he 
might say, 

While “ Leatherstooking” watched for fear she 
would be “ Led Astray.” 

Next came the “ Man of Honor” gazing at 
“ The Wicked World,” 

Beside the “ TIcket-of-Leave Man” with his 
blonde wig nicely curled ; 

Then “ Wilkins Micawber,” with his quaint 
“ Geneva Oroes,” 


them as starlight reaches us, clear, sweet, vivid, 
and entire, travelling through time and space. 

Our children have never ceased to speak of 
the delights of a certain August that some of us 
once spent in a. Presbytery with thick piled 
walls and deep out windows and an old enclosed 
court-yard. The walls and windows were hung 
1 with ancient clematis hangings, green, and 
I starred with fragrant flowers. They were drop- 
i ping from th® stones where the monks, who 
once lived in the old presbytery and served the 
| Church, had nailed them up, a century before. 
These sweet tangled hangings swayed when the 
seawind blew villagewards ; sometimes a bird 
would start from some hidden chink, and send 
the white petals flying into the room where we 
were sitting at the open window, or upon the 
children’s yellow heads, as they played in their 
shady corner of the courtyard. Played at endless 
games — at knights, kings and queens, sleeping 
beauties, fashionable ladies, owls in ivy towers, 
beggars and giants. Tiny Dodo and baby Francis 
are the giante, and Marjory aad Binnie are the 
resculng^knights, and little Anne is the captive 
maiden with a daisy in her hat 
We have all, Been children at more or less 
| distance of time,' and we can all remember the 
| wonderful long games, the roses and daisies 
1 of early youth— their sweet overpowering beauty. 

Once upon a time there was a great French 
1 cabbage rose at the end of a garden pathway, 
i hanging to a wall behind 4 which the sun always 
set. A little girl, a great many years ago, used 
to fly to that rose for silent consolation, and 
after half a lifetime, being still in need of con- 
solation, came^back to look for the rose — and 
found it. The rose was still hanging to the wall, 
i scenting the air in oonsclous, sweet flush of 


dignity. The charm was still there. Something 
of the same aspect seemed to cling to the 
straight poplar roads, to the west aud east of 
that wide and tranquil land — where the lights 
broke into clearer changes day by day, where a 
family party had assembled .after long separa- 
tion. The elders and the children had come from 
two ends of the world ; H. and I arrived first, 
then came Major Frank and his wife, with their 
Indian boxes, H. scarcely believing in her own 
tender heart’s happlnes as she clasped her son 
once more. Its happiness had been hardly 
earned by many a long hour of anxious watch* 
by many a cruel pang of terrified parting. But 
she may rest now for a time. Hence bats, owls 
apprehensions, newt’s tongues, evil things !— 
come peace, innocent pleasures, good coffee* and 
fine weather, golden content, friends meeting 
and peaceful hours in the old Presbytery, which 
has opened its creaking gates to us. 

There is a courtyard in front of th* house, en- 
closed by crumbling walls, wreathed, as I have 
said, with clematis and straggling vines, in neg- 
lectful profusion. Outside our great gate the 
village passes by, in blouses, in cotton nightcaps 
and cart wheels, in chattering voices, that reach 
us, with the sound of bells from the Norman 
tower of the church. We cau hear them from 
the garden at the back of the house, which Ma- 
dame Valentin, our landlady, used to cultivate 
herself, with the assistance of her cook. Madame 
was to be seen opening her shutters in her cam. 
isole and nightcap to the sound of early 
chirrupings and singings, in the light of 
morning dew-drops and raiubows. The old 
Presbytery garden of a morning seemed 
all struug with crispt crystal. Tuey broke 
from the mossy apple trees, flashed from 
the spiky gooseberry bushes, hung from trail, 
ing vine branches that the monks had nailed up 
against the grey stone. It was almost a pity 
the monks were gone and had given place to tbe 
very unpoetic and untidy old lady, whom we 
used to see clipping her lettuces from the Prior’s 
room. 

The children had never been abroad before, 
and to them (as to their elders, indeed) the 
commonest daily commonplaces of life in the 
little seaport were treats and novelties. The 
white caps, the French talk, the country-wo- 
men and vegetables iu the market-place, the 
8 waddling babies, the fishermen coming up from 
the sea, with their brown bare legs and red caps, 
carrying great shining fish with curly tails. 
Madame Valentin, our landlady, herself was a 
treat to our children, though [ must confess that 
their mother and H. and I all fled before her. 
There was also a certain Madame Baton next 
door who kept a poultry yard, and who for Mar- 
jory and Binnie, and the rest of them, seemed 
to be a person of rare talent and accomplish- 
ment. She milked a cow (she kept it in a room 
opening out of her kitchen) ; she made lace on 
a cushion ; she was enormously rich — so the 
bathing woman had said in the water. She 
clacked about in her wooden shoes for hours be- 
fore the children were up, drove a cart, and had 
rabbits in a hutch. She wore a great white cot- 
tou nightcap, with a tassel at the end, which 
seemed to possess some strange attraction forlit- 
tle Binnie especially. One day I found the little 
girl standing a lone with the old peasant woman in 
the courtyard, quietly facing Madame Baton, 
with little folded hands, and asking eudless 
questions in her sweet whistle, to which Ma- 
dame Baton answered in the gruffest French, 
while the cow stood by listening and nodding ita 
stupid head. Binnie could not understand what 
Madame Baton was saying, but she invented it 
as she went along, and thought it was grand- 
mama’s story rso she told us afterwards) about 
the cotton nightcaps. “ Would tho cow and the 
farm fly away if Madame Baton took off hers ? ” 
said little Blunie ; “ O I wish, I wish she would 
try ! ” H. and I used to tell the children a story 
about enchanted caps and hard-working peasant 
people, who prospered so long as they kept to 
their caps and labored in their fields ; but who 
lost all their prosperity when they threw off 
their homely head-gear and went away in fine 
feathers and ribbons to walk in the streets of 
the neighboring towns. Then came the sprites 
to dear their stores, to ruin their farms, to suck 
their eggs and milk their cows, and the hens 
ceased to lay, and the crops dwindled and 
dwindled, and the fish failed in the nets. It was 
a very self-evident little apologue. But Binnie 
and little Annie firmly believed in it. Marjory, 
who was older, had her doubts. Meanwhile, we 
all took to calling the place “White Cotton 

Nightcap Country.” They are playing at 

ogres in the courtyard in front of the house to- 
day. H. and I sit listening to the happy little 
voices that reach us in a cool, green-lighted 
room, which the priests once used as a refectory 
and whence we hear all the choir, of flutes and 
dulcimers, of sweet childish prattling and piping 
in the sunny court. Our landlady looks out, in 
her camisole, from a bowery shutter ; the priest, 
who is lodging in the empty wing of the house, 
crosses in the sunshine, with a long shadow 
zigzagging after him. The little golden-headed 
ogres stop short in their game to watoh him go 
by. As he pushes at the great gateway, a lean, 
black-robed figure thrusting at the rusty bar, 
the swinging bell begins to ring, the great gates 
suddenly fly open, the priest starts away, and a 
stranger walks iu quickly. 

He carries no breviary in his hand, but a 
newspaper under his arm. He wears a straw 
hat, no black ropes flap about him ; but as he 
comes towards us, walking straight and quickly 
across the yard, H. and I, who from long habit 
guess at one another's thought, glance at the 
retreating priest, and then look at each other 
and think of the preachers who, coming in 
oommenest garb, teach true things to true men i 
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preach the love that endure# truth ; preach with 
living voice and clear-eyed looks, scorn for 
oppression and for the mean surrender of the 
strong ; preach help and wisdom for the weak ; 
preach forbearance to the impatient ; preach 
sacred endeavor ; men, standing on the high 
step of a mighty altar, whose voices we of the 
great congregation listen to, day by day, as 
their noble words 

11 touch enough 

The verge of vastness to Inform our soul.” 

This friend has walked five miles from his 
village “ best loved of sea -coast nook- full Nor- 
mandy” to welcome us. There is a little goose- 
berry and pear-tree orchard at the back of the 
house, where the vines are tangling green. Al- 
binla and her husband have been sitting there 
for hours past on Madame Valentin’s green 
bench. Kind H. carries off our friend to see 
her new-come children, who have travelled so 
many Indian miles to hold her hand once more, 
and our visitor has surely earned a broken chair 
and a cup of Angele’s good coffee, after his hot 
and tiring walk. He must rest for an hour in 
the shade, while the day is burning on and rip- 
ening among the mossy things ; the golden 
flames are in the pears hanging overhead, in the 
great dahlias blazing in gloomy splendor ; the 
birds seem on fire as they flash past us ; the 
clouds in heaven are tinted ; the children come 
up in unwearied procession — they are fairies 
now, they say — except Francis, who is tired, 
and wants always to be an ogre. Then the bell 
begins to swing from the Norman tower. 

Angele comes out 'and brings cups of milk 
and hunches of bread, and pinafores to match, 
and immediately the fairies become little chil- 
dren again, and quite ready for their tea. And 
meanwhile we elders sit in this apple-tree 
bower, talking over one thing and another. As 
we talk on, of Angele with her wooden shoes 
and flapping cap, of the flat country, of the 
evening light, the quiet seaside place, that we 
like we know not why, the people living near ; 
the poet puts a meaning into homely words, and 
touches us with his wings, as poets do, and out 
of common talk and of discordant things his 
genius strikes the key-note dominating all. 

II. 

Long after our guest had taken leave and 
walked home by the sands, we sat on in our 
garden. Madame Valentin came mysteriously 
through the twilight, carrying a lettuce for her 
supper ; she also had a letter in her hand, which 
she was scanning in the moonlight. 

“That gentleman who had been here; did 
he expect a letter?” she asked. “Was his 
name Hug. Gouri6 ? ” The postman, knowing 
we were English, had sent the letter by the 
miller’s wife. Madame Valentin explained he 
was gone home, his aunt was ill ; and then she 
showed a letter, addressed In a commercial hand 
to “ Mr. Hugh Gourlay, Chateau d* Latouche, 
Joyeux, Calvados.” 

“ But why do you not send it to the ChAteau ?” 
said H. ; “ it is not for us.” Madame Valentin 
thought this a good suggestion ; she had forgot- 
teu for the moment that they had English rela- 
tions at the ChAteau. Mademoiselle Blanche’s 
mamma was an English Protestdnt ; Mademoi- 
selle was a good Catholic, notwithstanding. She 
was to make her profession next mouth. “ Next 
month ? ” asked H. 

Certainly, it was true, said Madame Valentin. 
There were those who, with Madame, think it a 
pity, but she was not one of them. Mademoi- 
selle de Latouche the elder was a saintly wo- 
man, and would never force her niece’s inclina- 
tions H. had heard a different version. 

The crimes that people commit are not all 
done in a minute ; they seem to come into ex- 
istence, little by little — one by one — small sel- 
fish considerations, Jars, vanities, indolences 
they do not even come to a climax always. It 
is not a consoling reflection that the sum of the 
evil done by a respectable and easy-going life 
may be greater in the end perhaps thau that of 
many a disastaous career. Notwithstanding 
Madame Valentin’s opinion, it seemed to me 
that old Mademoiselle de Latouche put all her 
vanities, her selfishness, love of domination, 
into her religion. No wonder it was fervent. She 
kept herself from the world because she was 
lazy, and loved her own comfort better than 
anything else. She let the widows and orphans 
come and see her, or wait at her door titl it was 
convenient to her to admit them ; it rather 
amused her to dole out her small benevolences, 
and to hear their unreserved thanks. She cer- 
tainly denied herself, to, but not for, others. 

She had made up her mind that Blanche was 
to edify the religious world of Joyeux and St. 
Rambert. The stuidy ChAtelaine did not feel 
that her health was equal to the rigid rule of a 
conventual life ; but Blanche was younger, and 
of a less nervous temperament. 

When any one spoke of a different fate for the 
little thing, Mademoiselle replied placidly that 
Blanche herself had decided upon entering the 
cloister, and that it was a subject she did not 
care to discuss. It was her hour for repose or 
meditation, and she must beg leave to retire. 

There were few people more difficult of access 
than Mademoiselle de Latouche, who, between 
her excessive pieties and vanities and long hours 
of slumber and refreshment, found life well 
Ailed, and scarcely sufficing to its enj jyments ; 
above all, to its necessary repose. Woe betide 
the household if Mademoiselle was awakened 
suddenly I It is possible that there may have 
been a little sameness in Mademoiselle’s life 
which was so entirely devoted to one person, 
and that person so disagreeable a one, as H. 
once said. But I think H. scarcely did the Cha- 
telaine Justice. Many people had thought her 


charming in her youth. She had a curious 
power of influencing people, of impressing her 
own opinions upon them, and leading them her 
own way. So few people have a will, that it 
does not require any great amount to make a 
great effect. She was handsome still. Little 
Blanche thought her perfectly beautiful. She 
could talk agreeably when she liked, be gener- 
ous on occasions; Mr. le Curd de St. Rambert 
seemed as if he had scarcely words to utter the 
benediction which flowed from his heart as he 
left her room the day we did ourselves the honor 

of calling upon the ChAtelaine “ You will 

not receive him, most dear, most generous 
friend,” I heard the CurG saying as we came into 
the room. “ You must control your too gener- 
ous impulses ; promise that you will not re- 
ceive him.” He was a tall, lean man, standing 
in an attitude, over the old lady, who accepted 
his homage very placidly ; but he rather over- 
did his warnings. 

“It must depend upon my state of health,” 
murmured Mademoiselle de Latouche. “ I 
suffer greatly ; do I not, Mathilde ? ” 

“A martyrdom,” murmured the CurG. 

“Yes; Mademoiselle has great courage,” said 
Mathilde. (She was the companion ; a little 
lean, delicate woman, a great contrast to Made- 
moiselle, who was stout and flushed, with curly 
red hair, scarcely streaked with grey.) “ She is 
scarcely strong enough to receive a visitor. Per- 
haps these ladies may know the name — Mr. 
Gourlay — out of the Yorkshire.” 

H., who always remembers names, said she 
had once known a Mr. Gourlay, a manufac- 
turer : “an elderly respectable man,” said H. 

M. le Curd de St. Rambert all this time was 
standing in the window, blankly benevolent, 
with his hands meekly slipped into his sleeves. 
Little Mathilde had subsided into a chair near 
the door of an inner room. What a comfortable 
interior it was, rich aud warm, with the pros- 
perous lady , tucked up in her satin dressing- 
gown, by the fire, with clocks of every century 
ticking and pointing to the hour! . . “This 
is Mademoiselle’s hour for receiving, they seem- 
ed to say — there o’clock, three o’clock.” They 
seemed to be as obsequious as the rest of the 
household. Mademoiselle went on to explain 

“This gentleman, not knowing of my poor 
brother’s death, has written to him on the sub- 
ject of a machine, that I confess we had put 
away without much idea of future use. I have 
invited him to come over and examine it for 
himself. He makes me an offer for it which 
I consider sufficient, for my dear brother had 
initiated me into his affairs. A large offer. So 
much the better for your poor, M. le CurG,” she 
said, archly, speaking In the sing-song voice 
which is so much used by the extra good in 
common conversation. (At one time of my life 
I was inclined to respect this tacit profession 
of superiority, but I now doubt whether any- 
thing which is not in itself superiority is of 
much use, either to the impressor or to the im- 
pressed.) 

“ My poor will pray for you, day and night,” 
said the CurG. “ ChGre Mademoiselle, I have not 
yet seen our dear child ! ” 

“ She is in the next room, M. le CurG ; Ma- 
thilde will call her, if you wish to see her. You 
will find her very happy, very firm in her deter- 
mination. It is very beautiful,” she said, turn- 
ing to us; “I have two sisters in convents, and 
this dear child, orphan daughter of my brother, 
is now about to profess. She has come home 
to bid us farewell — a sweet farewell for her — 
but for me the sacrifice is terrible — is it not, 
Mathilde ? ” 

“Oh, yes, Mademoiselle ! I tell her it is too 
much ; ” said Mathilde, nervously ; and, appeal- 
ing to the Cur A : “ Monsieur, persuade them 

to defer this beautiful sacrifice. Mademoiselle 
needs the society of her niece. She often tells 
me that it is a new life to her.” 

The CurG, I thought, looked slightly puzzled ; 
he was about to speak, when the door from the 
inner room opened, and the “ Blanche ” of whom 
they had been speaking£came in. She was 
dressed in a white dress of some loose and soft 
material; she wore a big white apron, and her 
long sleeves fell over her hand, so that nothing 
show'ed but five little pink finger-tips. She 
came gently into the room, looked round, and 
then, seeing the Cure, deliberately turned away 
again, passed back into the room from which 
she had Just come, and softly closed the door. 
It was all so gentle, so sudden, that we none of 
us knew what to say, until the Cure suggested 
« timldite ” after her long seclusion. Mademoi- 
selle laughed, showing a row of white dazzling 
teeth. H* flushed up, and said it was time to 
go. 

“ I hope,” she said, as she took leave, “ that 
you may be able to make up your mind to keep 
your niece with you. I quite understand your 
feelings; a child with the gift of life and with 
years of happiness and usefulness before her — 
it is a fearful responsibility that you lake 
when you put her away from it all.” H. stood 
looking into the old lady’s face, with kind, cons- 
straining eyes. 

“ Oh, yes, indeed, madame ! ” said ^Mademoi- 
selle, solemnly — and Indeed she spoke with 
some emotion. “But who would dare to go 
against a true vocation ? Blanche is not the 
first in our family to give herself up to this 
holy service of love ; aud I, who am the last of 
the Latouches, must not shlrnk from my share 
of the sacrifice.” 

H. could not trust herself to speak ; she was 
almost crying, and quite overcome, and I was 
glad to get her away. There where all sorts of 
stories about the family at the Chateau. Ma- 
dame Valentin, our landlady, worshipped “ the 
grande Mademoiselle,” as some of the people in 
the place used to eall her. She was one of the 


privileged admitted to her presence. The 
castle was left Jointly to Mademoiselle and to 
Blanche — so she told us. “ At Mademoiselle’s 
death everything would go to Blanche. Some 
people thought it strange that the father should 
have made such a will ; but he knew with what 
a saint he had to deal,” said Madame Valentin. 
“ Look at this dress. It was hers, and she gave 
it to me.” 

“ A saint ! Why does she not go into a con- 
vent herself? ” said H., still trembling. «« That 
poor child is to be robbed of her life— of God’s 
life— which is her right ; she is told that it will 
please Him that she should spend her strength 
and youth in valueless dreams and prayers and 
repetitions. It makes my heart ache to think of 
It. . . . I have had sorrows enough, but oh ! 
would I give up one of them, one parting, one 
pang of love, to have loved less^— ” 

My dearest H. ! I comforted her as well as I 
could, and then Frank cam& in, and we told 
him of our interview. “I shall go up and call 
when this Gourlay is there,” said the sociable 
Major; “Perhaps we may And out some way 
of rescuing your nun, mother. You shall give 
me an Introduction to him. I have always heard 
he was a very respectable man.” 


III. 

What is a respectable man ? Joseph Gourlay, 
of Gill Mills and Gilwick Manor, was a respect- 
able man, very much looked up to in his own 
neighborhood, of which Indeed many acres be- 
longed to him. Acres enclosing the handsome 
stone-fronted house in which he lived, in which 
his wife had died, in which his three sons had 
been born. All his life and his fortune seemed 
to be enclosed in the Yorkshire valley which 
you might see from the dining-room window, 
flooded with green, while sudden smoke-volleys 
burst from the tall chimneys of the mill. The 
valley is crossed again aud again by the stream 
that comes dashing from its source in the dis- 
tant hills, straight to the mills at the foot of the 
great crag. Wick Gill sparkles with the fortunes 
of the Gourlays, dashing over rocks and ridges a 
limpid and ralnbow-tiuted torrent, well fit, as 
Mr. Gourlay had foreseen long ago, to turn the 
creaking cogs of bis water-wheels, to boil up 
his steam-engines, to wash and purify his cotton 
in many waters, while the threads of his for- 
tune spun on their thousand bobbins, glistening 
as they whirled, drawing wealth with every 
turn of the quivering line. Hugh, the youngest 
son, as he sat In the little counting-house, could 
hear the family fortunes beating time over- 
head as they passed from the mountain gill and 
the raw cotton heaps to the Gilwick wharfs and 
bank in family credit, and in the close packed 
bales of which his two brothers were so proud. 
Bathurst and Ben were soon to be admitted 
partners in the business. Hugh’s turn was yet 
to come, but meanwhile he had pernaps found 
for himself another more absorbing interest un- 
, dreamt of by Joseph and his elder sons. It 
was not one that Hugh could share with any 
one. The habit of the house, the steady reserve, 
the north country mistrustof fine speaking and 
flimsy sentiment, had influenced the younger 
as well as his elders. 

More than once old Gourlay had found Hugh 
leaniug back, absorbed and forgetful, witn a 
pile of unanswered letters on the desk beside 
him. The old man would tap him on the 
shoulder, point significantly at the heap, frown 
and stump off to his own well-worn desk in the 
Inner room. What was there breeding in 
Hugh’s mind ? Often of late he had seemed 
scarcely himself, and answered vaguely. Was 
he getting impatient ? was he like other young 
men ? did he want to grasp more power in his 
hands ? Old Gourlay bad a morbid horror of 
giving up one shred of his hard-earned rule. 
He would suspect others of doing that which he 
himself would have done unto them. He was 
both true and unjust in many of his dealings. 
He remembered his own early impatience of all 
authority. He had labored hard to earn his 
own living and his children’s. Now, he thought 
uneasily, the day was come when they were 
children no longer, but young men nearly as 
capable as he had been at their age. Some- 
times old Gourlay would throw out gloomy 
hints of giving up work altogether, and look 
sharply into the young men’s faces to catch 
their expression, Ben never had any expres- 
sion at all in his round pink cheeks : Bathurst, 
who knew his father, and was not afraid of 
him, would burst out laughing : “ Yes, father, 
that would Just suit you,” he would say. “ You 
might walk about with your hands in your 
pockets all day long ; or you might take to cro- 
quet. Ben would give you some lessons.” Hugh 
sometimes flushed up, and a curions question- 
ing look would come into his eyes, when his 
father talked of a change. It was this look his 
father could not understand. “ Well, Hugh,” 
he would cry impatiently, “can’t ye speak ?” 
But Hugh would walk on in stolid silence ; he 
was not so much at ease with his father as 
Bathurst, and he shut himself more and more 
away from him. Ben, who had nothing to shut 
up, might keep the talk going if he chose. Poor 
Hugh had reached one of the flat stages of exis- 
tence. Life is scarcely to be compared to the 
inclined plane that people describe it, but to 
something in the shape of a pyramid, with in- 
tervals of steps between each effort. Hugh had 
made a great effort of late. He was not with- 
out the family good sense and determination, 
and he could see as plainly as his father or his 
brothers the advantage of a definite career aud 
occupation. What he had within him might as 
well be expressed in the intervals of business as 
of leisure, but at the same time this strange feel 


Ing for fresh air, for expression, for better 
things than money-making. It is in vain some 
people lead monotonous lives. Events without 
form or sound, mental catastrophes, great sweeps 
of feeling and opinion, who is to guard against 
those silent, irresistible powers ? He had tried 
to make friends with the mill hands, but he had 
tried wrongly, perhaps ; anyhow, some discon- 
tent was set to his interference, and Mr. Gour- 
lay had angrily forbidden anything of the sort 
in future. 

There had been some words at the time. 
Hugh had walked over Gill Crag, feeling as if 
he could bear this slavery no longer. He envied 
the very birds their freedom as they flew across 
the path. He forgot that to be condemned to 
freedom from all care, restraint, internal effort, 
Is, perhaps, the greatest bondage of all. But a# 
yet I have said it was not for nothing that 
Hugh Gourlay had been born a Yorkshireman ; 
he was sensible aud clear-headed for all his im- 
pressionable poet’s nature. He had begun a 
book which he finished in after-years, and 
published at his own expense ; a sort of story 
embodying a system of practical philosophy. 

Mr. Gourlay might have been relieved if he 
could have read his younger son’s mind as 
clearly as the debit and credit figures in the books 
in his countiug-house. It was not his father’s 
power that Hugh envied and would have 
grasped. It was something very far distant 
from old Gourlay’s horizon, a voice coming he 
traced not whence that haunted him as an evil 
spirit, “ You are wasting your life, it is wastiug, 
wasting, wasting.” The turning wheels had 
seemed to say so, the torrent hid s .eraed to say 
so, every event of the day and every dream of the 
night had only seemed to repeat it. Minor 
poets, people born with a certaiu fervor and 
sensibility which does not amount to genius, 
are often haunted by this vague want. They 
require the domination of the unforeseen, the 
touch of greater minds to raise them from 
themselves. Thev have the gift of imposing 
their own personality upon the things around 
them, upon the inanimate sights they see, upon 
the people they live with ; and then they weary 
of it— common life only repeats their own 
moods to them, instead of carrying them away 
from themselves. Great poets are different; 
they are like Nature herself — supreme, indiffe- 
rent. Their moods may be storms or mighty 
calms, or the broad stream of day-light falling 
upon common things, but they are masters all 
the while, not servants; and yet even servants 
faithfully working need not be ashamed, either 
of their work or of the impulse which urges 
them on and tells them they are unprofitable at 
best. 

After church on Sundays (Mr. Gourlay was 
very particular about attendance in the ohurch) 
it was the family habit to walk straight to 
the back yard and let the dogs out of their 
kennels, and to march round and round the 
grounds until the dinner bell rang. Family 
discussions often take place on Sundays. This 
family usually walked in silence with the dogs 
yelping and leaping at its heels. The garden was 
very green and very black, as these north 
country places are. Tall chimneys showed above 
the golden birch trees ; iron hurdles fenced off 
the green clipped lawn ; the beds were bordered 
with some patent zinc ornament; geraniums 
were blooming in leaden pots. In one place 
there was an iron fountain with a statue, in 
another a tin pavilion. A grass-cutting machine 
stood in one corner of the lawn, with a hose for 
watering the plants ; double-locked green- 
houses were built along the western walls, with 
alternate domes and weathercocks for orna- 
ment. There was a croquet lawn planned by 
Ben, who was the social member of the party ; 
and beyond the garden and the mill and the sheds 
lay the valley, wide aud romantic as Yorkshire 
valleys are, with rocks enclosing, with rising turfy 
crags, leading to widening moors, and the sound 
of water and the cry of birds coming clear in the 
Sunday silence. Ben was whistling as he walked 
along. Hugh was trying to get up his courage to 
make a certain request he had at heart. 
Bathurst was leaping the Iron fence, followed 
by two of the dogs. “ Hi, Ju ! well leaped.” cried 
Mr. Gourlay, who was always very fond of his 
dogs. “First the mill, then the dogs. I don’t 
know where we come in,” Bathurst used to say 
to his brothers. Mr. Gourlay was not so absorbed 
in Ju’s performance as to forget his sons entirely. 
He looked round uneasily — 

“ Where is Hugh ? Look up, Hugh. What is 
the matter with him, Ben ? he seems always 
moping.” 

Hugh had stopped short, and was looking at 
the gravel path In a dreamy, dazed sort of 
fashion. Henriug himself called, he looked up. 

“ Father,” he said, suddenly, “I — I have been 
wishing to speak to you for some time; I may 
as well speak now. I want a change. I— Will 
you let me go to college for a couple of years ? 
You said yesterday that you would make me an 
allowance. Will you give me two years at 
college ? ” 

There was a dead silence. Ben, as usual, 
began to whistle ; Bathurst came back with a 
leap over the hurdle. Then the old man spoke— 

“ No, that I will not do,” said Mr. Gourlay, 
growing very red and looking Hugh lull in the 
face, and striking one of the iron fences sharply 
With his stick. “ College ! what has put such 
Btuff into your head, Hugh? Who wauts 
college here? I am a plain man of business. 
Have I been to College ? But I have made 
my own fortune and yours by my own 
brains ; d’ye think they will teach you 
brains at those places? What the devil la 
it ye want? Is it to flne-gentleraan-it over your 
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more vehemently. “Two years— Just when you 
are beginning to understand the business. Is this 
your gratitude for all that’s been done for you? 
Look at me, sir; you know as well as Ido what 
I am worth; If I choose to give up work this 
day, I could leave off and not change one 
shilling’s worth In our way of living. Here I am, 
an honest man respected iu all the place; have 
I gone off with quirks and fancies in my head ? 
No, I have stuck to my work like a man, and 
paid ray way, and given in charity too upwards 

a 

Here Bathurst, who was devoted to his 
younger brother, tried to stem the storm. 
“ Father, he hasn’t your head ior business, not 
even mine, but he has something I have not 
got. He can see what is amiss, and bring a new 
light to it, while I am only trying to set things 
straight with the help of the old one. Hugh 
saved us 1,5001. last year by that alteration in 
the spinning mules. There is that Frenchman’s 
patent he was speaking of last night, for spin- 
ning the finest yarns ; it would be the very 
thing now we are getting in the new machi- 
nery.” 

“ Hollo I Bat,” said Mr. Gourlay, recovering 
his temper and wheeling round suddenly; “it 
was not college learning put that into your 
head. Come now, let us make terms. Hugh 
wants a change, does he ? let him go over and 
travel for a bit, and see about the Frenchman’s 
patent; I remember it. I’ll write him a line. 
He left me his address, and Hugh shall go and 
see it. We will put by our savings to pay for it, 
hey ? against the time he brings me home a 
daughter-in-lnw to help to spend the profits. 
Will that satisfy ye, Hugh?” And so it came 
about that Hugh Gourlay started one summer’s 
day for Normandy with full instructions as to 
the address ol the ingenious Frenchman, who 
was to add to their fortunes. His father had 
given him one other commission. He was to 
bring home a French poodle. Mr. Gourlay had 
long wished for one. 

IV. 

Hugh tried some short cut from the great sea- 
port where he landed to Joyeux, the little fishing 
village to which he was going, and the short cut 
turned into a long belated Journey, leading him 
by closing shadows and rough country ways, by 
high cliffs, into a windy darkness, through 
which he travelled on hour after hour, listening, 
as he jolted on in the little country cart, to the 
sudden bursts of a wild storm chorus, shrieking 
above the angry moan of the not distant sea. 
The sea note changed sometimes with the wind 
that blew the pipes of this giant music ; but the 
rain dropped monotonously all the while, and 
the Jolts aud creaks of the wheels turning upon 
stones, and the muttering of the driver, did not 
vary very much. The driver was drenched, 
notwithstanding his striped woollen blanket ; 
he was an old man, and he seemed to have 
accumulated many oaths is the course of a long 
life. The horses were patient, struggling and 
stumbling. Hugh had pulled his wideawake well 
over his eyes, and sat contentedly enough watch- 
ing the solitary storm overhead, listening to 
the thunder of breakers, and the onslaught of 
wind and water. It all seemed to take him out 
of himself, and he felt as if he could breathe 
again for the first time for many days. 

“ If I had known, I should not have come out 
with my horses on such a night,” said the 
driver. “ Poor people have to go thro’ all sorts 
of cruelties to please the rich. Heu I Eu ! Who 
knows?” he went on grumbling; “if the truth 
were told, we many of us have got as much 
credit at the bank as those who call themselves 
masters. There is Madame Baton — devil take 
me, I wish the horses were in her stable now— 
she has 10,000 francs of income, and more than 

that. Heu ! Eu ! He does not understand one 

word — imbecile Eng.ishman.” Poor old 

Pierre might be forgiven a little ill-humor under 
the circumstances. His was not a morbid nature. 
For him the storm only brought rheumatism. 
He did not aspire to anything beyond a good 
feed of corn for the horses, a glass of hot wine 
and a pipe for himself, and a supper off garlick- 
stew that Madame Baton was famous for con- 
cocting. For him the inner voice only said, eat, 
smoke, drink, Peter Boivin, and to-morrow 
when you die M. Ie Cure will see to the candles 
for the altar of the Virgin, and get you into 
Paradise, by his knowledge of the prayers and the 
saints, Pierre was not without hope that there 
might be as good wine in Paradise as at Madame 
Baton’s. Why not? 

“ Chateau Latouche,” says Pierre, as they 
shook and clattered under a dripping beech 
avenue that led to the village. “ It is the house 
opposite the church,” and as he spoke in the 
darkness they seemed to pass between sudden 
walls and the swaying of trees at night. Was 
that booming the sea or the wind among the 
church bells ? Chill mistful night-spirits seemed 

about, a stir, a scent of leaves and clematis 

old Pierre began to swe. ir once more by many 
R’s and S’s, he could not find his way one bit, 
and the wind was rising— again the church 
clock struck ten, and everything seemed asleep 
The children were asleep iu the little room out 
of mine, and a night-light burned dimly in the 
window. I could Just see the two little yellow 
heads lying on the pillow, and the great black 
crucifix hanging to the wall. Everything was 
silent in the great overgrown garden except for 
the sudden gusts of wind and rain. A mouse ran 
across the room as I sat reading, the lamp 
spluttered, and suddenly the surly bell in the 
courtyard began to ring. Itstartled us all. Frank 
was away. Albinia had gone to bed early. H. 
who was sitting talking to her by her bedside! 
came running into mine, and found me on my j 


way downstairs. “ Can it be the Major,” she 
said; « is he come back ? ” 

I said I would see, and as I got into the yard 
the bell rang again, and a sudden fury of wind 
put out my lamp. 

Old Pierre’s voice sounded from without, 
growling and grumbling, and then a younger 
and pleasanter sound came on the wind. 

“Is this the Chateau Latouche; are we 
expected ? ” 

Poor things 1 I was sorry to send them on 
their way through the storm for another half- 
mile along the road ; but what could I do ? It 
was impossible to take in old Pierre, to say 
nothing of the horses and the strangers. 

Now-a-days suppers scarcely exist except at 
the play in Alfred de Musset’s poems. Made- 
moiselle de la Touche had supped in her youth, 
and still more in her old age did she persistently 
cling to the good old custom. She was never 
hungry at dinner-time, she said, and the even- 
ings seemed long at the Castle, and Mathilde liked 
supping cosily by the fire in the little dining- 
room. Sometimes M. le Cur6 de Joyeux would 
join the ladies on these occasions; sometimes 
M. le CurSde St. Dives (St. Dives was another 
little fishing village on the coast, of which the 
road ran past the gates of the pretty old Castle). 
How prettyjit looked whenjthe grove of chestnut 
trees rustled, and the moon dropped behind the 
pointed roofs and the towerets, with their 
Normandy caps ; and the lights were shining 
from one window and another — from Made- 
moiselle’s dressing-room, from the great hall 
and the little saloon, in LSonie’s tower over the 
door- way, in Mathilde’s modest garret! 

He was looking for the entrance when a 
sudden flash of lightning illuminated the whole 
front of the old house — out of blackness shone a 
fairy palace. The window-panes, the gilt gate- 
way, the very nails on the front door, wet with 
rain, shone like jewels and enamel; the roses 
and creepers clustering from the balcony over- 
head bloomed into sudden life. Each tiny star 
and flower was fragrant and droy ping a diamond 
drop. Hugh’s hand was wet with flowery dew 
as he let go the iron bell. The flash was gone, 
and everything was dark again. 

He did not, however, have long to wait. The 
doors were opened by some string or pulley from 
within, and old Pierre made a sign implying 
that he was to enter, The Castle was a curious 
mixture of various tastes and fancies that had 
crossed the minds of its different inhabitants. 
The hall was large and empty ; a Louis Quinze 
interior, with old-fashioned chairs and shining 
boards ; a great fire burnt at one end, in a tall 
chimney-piece; a great clock ticked upon a 
bracket of which the hands pointed to ten ; the 
family arms were fixed at intervals along the 
walls. These consisted of hands with “ Tenir,” 
the motto of the Latouches, and each held a 
light. Hugh was rather bewildered by this 
sudden blaze, and if old Pierre had not given 
him a push from behind, might have hesitated 
to cross the threshold. There was not only light 
to dazzle, but a confusing sound of music coming 
from some inner room, and a very sweet and 
melancholy voice singing to the accompani- 
ment of a piano, ’singing to rocking measure ; 
it went running on in his head for many days 
after : — 

Mais de vous en souvenir 
* Prendrez-vous la peine, 

Mais de vous en souvenir 
Et d’y revenir 

A minor chord, and a melodious little florish. 
A Saint Blaize, a la Zuecca, 

Dans les pr6s fleurls cuelllir la verveiue. 

A door opened, the voice ceased singing, an 
old man-servant came out with a white respect- 
ful head, followed by a little woman in a grey 
dress, carrying a lamp. She seemed to pat or 
drift across the floor, so lightly made and pale 
and slim was she. Was it possible that this 
could have been the songstress ? She spoke in a 
little flute-like voice that was scarcely above a 
whisper. Old Peter undertook to be master of 
the ceremonies. 

“ He does not understand one word of 
French,” he said, pointing to Hugh. “ MaJame 
expects him. It is all right. I am going to put 
the horses in the stable.” 

The little grey lady evidently expected her 
guest. She bowed, whispered a few words to 
the man-servant, and gave him the lamp, and 
the old man beckoned to the young traveller and 
led the way across the black and white marble 
pavement of the hall to a side door opening into 
a great drawing-room, brilliantly lighted, deoor- 
ated with panelling, hung with white and brown 
damask. Everywhere stood lovely old china, and 
ticking clocks (Madame de Latouche had a 
fancy for clocks), but there was no one to wind 
them up ; their hands pointed to every possible 
hour and in every direction. The place seemed 
enchanted to Hugh after this long dark Journey, 
dazzling and unexpected. The piano was open, 
but the musician was gone ; a pair of gloves lay 
upon the floor by a little table, upon which 
stood, along with some slight reflection of finger- 
biscuits, a scarcely touched glass of wine. Hugh, 
who was hungry after his long expedition, cast 
a glance at this little table; but his guide beck- 
oned him on, and presently led him through a 
small boudoir into a bedroom on the ground 
floor, opening Into a comfortable set of rooms, In 
one of which his luggage was displayed, and 
from whence the grey lady suddenly issued, 
bowing in her list slippers. She had been to 
see that all was in order— the last match in the 
matchbox ; the pink soap and water in the 
cruet-like washstand ; the elder-down floating 
on the natty little chintz bed. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more 


unlike the steady four-post respectability of 
Hugh Gourlay’s own home than this little 
chintzifled nest which had been prepared for 
him, with a small sofa to recline upon, a blue 
glass inkstand, a little cup of holy water over 
the bed, the glazed and painted portraits of one 
or two amiable-looking young saints, the sugar 
and water apparatus on the smart walnut draw- 
ers, and a neat little square mat for his feet. 
Hugh imagined his brothers’ expression at see- 
ing him thus installed, but no Bathurst was there 
with sarcastic Jeers, nor Ben with ill-suppressed 
fits of laughter. 

“ I hope you will find all you want,” mur- 
mured the lady. “ The supper will be ready im- 
mediately, if you will take the trouble to come 
down.” 

As she spoke, a giri In a Normandy cap came 
in with a Jug of hot water ; the old servant 
rolled up a comfortable arm-chair ; a second 
man who had come in, rapidly unpacked Hugh’s 
portmanteau. 

“ Has Monsieur got everything ? ” asked the 
girl in a loud shrill voice. The lady put her 
fingers to her lips : « Hush, Madame sleeps ! ” 
she said. 

Hugh could understand Just so much. The 
servants now seemed to creep about with re- 
doubled care. The house was perfectly still, 
with a faint aromatic perfume that Hugh asso- 
ciated with it ever after, but not without confu- 
sion. 

Hugh was not many minutes dressing and 
drying his wet hair and hands, and he was only 
Just ready when some one came tapping at the 
door, and a hungry man with a less knowledge 
of the language might have understood the 
meaning of the word souper, which some one 
uttered in the same whisper as the others. 

Hugh’s agreeable speculations as to his com- 
pany were disappointed. Nobody supped ex- 
cept himself. There were two places laid, but the 
little grey woman came in and motioned to 
the young man to begin, and Hugh sat down to 
a solitary meal. The grey woman was in and 
out of the room attending to his wants with the 
greatest kindness and assiduity, but whenever 
he had attempted to speak, she smilingly placed 
a finger on her lips and pointed to the adjoining 
room. What she meant he could not conceive; 
but meanwhile he went on with his meal, and 
did ample Justice to the excellent food that was 
set before him in white soupieres, marinieres, 
and fruit-dishes and hotplates, all of foreign and 
unusual shape. An omelette came in leaping 
in the dish ; there was even a slice of melon, 
and some champagne in a long-necked bottle, 
Hugh finished off one dish after another, not a 
little surprised and amused by his adventure, 
and looking often to the door in hopes of seeing 
it open. When he had quite done, the little 
housekeeper came creeping in once more in her 
list slippers, carrying a little tray with coffee 
and with liqueurs. Then she crossed and softly 
opened the door into the adjoining room, and 
the mystery was explained. Hugh saw a large 
and well-furnished drawing-room. A lamp 
burnt dimly in one corner, casting its circling 
green light all round about. The rays fell upon 
polished floors and furniture of ancient date. 
There were bookcases and cabinets, brass locks 
and shadows ; an old looking-glass repeating the 
scene ; an ancient bureau, open and heaped with 
paper, against the wall. The windows were still 
closed and safely barred against the storm. On 
one side of the table stood a great arm-chair, 
and in the chair reclined a sleeping figure. The 
housekeeper crept with a noiseless tread across 
the rooTi ; behind the nodding head she gently 
placed a pillow, and then returned as swiftly as 
she had entered. But Hugh had time to see his 
hostess. The light fell upon Mademoiselle de 
Latouche’s profile. Even in her sleep she seemed 
to hold her own and to reign from her slum- 
bers. 

When Hugh turned round he found that he 
was no longer alone. A young lady, dressed 1 n 
white, had came in by auother door — a beauti- 
ful person — who advanced part of the way to- 
wards him with an undulating movement, and 
then stopped short, looking back towards the 
door. Hugh thought at first that she was going 
to run away, 

“ Are you there, Mathilde ? ” she said ; and 
then the little grey woman stepped forward 
from behind and said something in French, and 
once more the lady turned towards her guest. 

“ My aunt has taken her sleeping draught,” 
said the lady, in a natural voice. “ We need 
not be afraid of awakening her.” Then, turn- 
ing to Hugh. « You must be fatigued aft-r 
voyaging all day,” she said ; “ you must repose 
and refresh yourself. Will you not sit ? ” 

Hugh had started respectfully to his feet. 
Could this be the real lady of the house after 
all? Was this beautiful young creature Ma- 
dame de Latouche ? She was a very young 
lady, although her costume was scarcely suit- 
able to a girl, for the dress was of some sort of 
white stuff, trimmed with swan-down; her 
beautiful little head was set softly into a thick 
lace ruffle ; ohe had an innocent round face with 
two wondering and tender eyes. Her soft browu 
hair was smoothly parted in a Madonna line. 
She came forward very gently, hesitating, with 
soft footsteps and burning cheeks. When she 
spoke to Hugh her voice seemed to vibrate with 
a peculiar tone; but then, she was speaking 
English, and carefully considering her words ; 
when she turned to Mathilde and to French 
again, the plaintive voice struck into auother 
key. 

She did the honors very prettily, with a 
gentle hesitation and swift precision. Coffee was 
now served. There was not much talk, but a 
clinket of cups aud silver spoons, and somehow, 
when all was over, Hugh seemed to have made 


his hostess’s acquaintance. He had been rather 
afraid of her at first, and had scaroely known 
what tosay; but she once asked him to give 
her some milk, and then suddenly looked up 
with eyes that innocently asked for confidence ; 
and he began to feel as if he knew her somehow 
upon the strength ot that one enquiring glance. 
The hands of the clock were now pointing to 
eleven, and the old man began to clear away 
the belated little meal. 

“Good-night,” said the lady, in her pretty 
English. « I hope my aunt will be well enough 
to receive you in the morning ; I am sorry that 
I shall have; to leave home for the day.” 

“ Oh, Mademoiselle ! ” remonstrated the com- 
panion. 

The young lady gave her a little pat on the 
cheek. “Will you be quiet, Mathilde ?” she 
said. 

Hugh held out his hand, English fashion. She 
half put hers out — then pulled it back again; 
and, as she did so, he saw that a gold bracelet 
was fastened told her arm, to which hung a tiny 
gold locket with a picture. 

The lady had to Hugh her name before they 
parted ; she was Blanche de Latouche, she said; 
her aunt was the real lady of the house. Hugh 
went to bed dreaming of the hostess. 

( To be concluded in our next). 


A SPRING DAWN. 


The gray morn breaks, and the horizon-lint 
Slow reddens into crimson; with a sigh 
The river-rushes, rustling, bend and quake, 
And, passing o’er the primrose with a kiss, 

The south-west wind rings elfin music in 
The nodding petals of the violet ; 

The yellow crocus beds are all aflame 
With myriad golden glories, aud the thrush 
From yet bare sycomore pours forth his song. 

Creeps the frail, naked, shivering, first-yeaned 
lamb 

Close to the fostering fleece of mother-ewe, 
Bleating, poor piteous stranger, with a wail 
Of world-unburdened woe ; the black-and- 
white 

Of bandit magpie snows amid the firs, 

As, eager with the love iustinot of 8piing, 

He seeks a willing mate. 

Thus is it that 

Earth’s vigor is renewed; the Winter-sleep 
Of bird and beast and plant hath passed away, 
And all creation wakes to coming Spring. 


JOHN HART’S WIFE. 


The room was brilliantly illuminated ; on bed, 
chairs and tables were strewn numerous articles 
of female attire, as if they were hastily thrown 
down while the owner was in the act of dress- 
ing; the silence was unbroken except by the 
sobs of a woman, who crouched near the sofa, 
her trailing robes of white satin falling about 
her in gorgeous confusion ; the white bridal veil, 
pushed back from the tear-stained face, formed 
a framework to the trembling form, which now 
raised itself from the sofa and neared the grate, 
where burned a bright fire. Into this fire the 
trembling hands dropped a bunoh of withered 
violets, and then she fell, a mass of crumbled 
drapery, to the floor. 

At that moment came a timid tap at the 
door, followed by the entranoe of a young girl 
dressed as bridesmaid, 

“ Heavens, Lily ! Is she dead ? ” 

The fainting girl was raised tenderly, and 
with gentle care brought back to life. With a 
sigh, her eyes opened, large luminous orbs, with 
a look of silent pain gained from past sad 
experience. 

“You’re better now, are you not, Lily?” 

She arose, holding the hand of Claudia for 
support. 

“ ’Tis past now, Claudia ; ’twas only the last 
link broken between my girlhood and the 
dawning life. I am now ready for my bridal. 
John Hart need wait no longer for his bride . ,r 

The door again opened to admit the ma- 
tronly figure of Mrs. Brent, who pompously led 
her only child down the wide staircase to the 
arms of a young man, who, with beating heart, 
claimed her as his bride. Half-an-hour later, 
Lily Brent was no more; in her place stood 
Lilian Hart, the wife of a man in every way 
noble and good, and who held her as a “jewel 
beyond price.” The beauty of the young bride, 
the gorgeous elegauce attending the whole 
affair, was long the leading topic among the bon 
ton. 

We will now go back a year in the life of 
Lilian Hart, that you may better understand 
the outburst of emotion with which this story 
opens. 

Lily Hart and Walter Leaton loved each 
other, aud were engaged, he loving her fondly, 
but having one great fault, pride — or, rather, 
false pride — as regarded some things. After a 
quarrel on some trivial subject, Walter would 
not ask forgiveness, he being in the wrong, but 
broke the engagement, only to renew It, a few 
months later, with vows of everlasting affection. 
Lily, womau-like, forgave, forgetting the past, 
aud happy in the present, until some time later, 
when a letter from her lover, who was absent, 
angered her, and in a moment of wounded pride 
and pain she said words which he considered 
sufficient to end all between them. Pride gave 
way before her great love for him ; she begged 
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to have all forgotten, and called to his mind the 
many times she had forgiven harsh words and 
actions of his. But it was all to no effect; he 
remained stern and cold, refusing her even his 
friendship. 

The young girl’s heart seemed breaking, and, 
after waiting to see if time would not bring 
Walter to his old allegiance, she became the 
wife of John Hart, not before telling him, 
however, the past, only withholding the name 
of him she loved; and John Hart opened his 
manly heart to the broken reed, loving and 
treasuring Ills wife more for the fiery ordeal of 
suffering through which she had passed. 

* • * * * * • « 

Two years had passed, and Lily was quietly 
reclining upon an ottoman before a window of 
her summer residence. The bridal trip was 
over, and John Hart, with loving consideration, 
had never burdened his wife with unnecessary 
demonstrations of affection, only anticipating 
the small everyday wants of her life, as well as 
large ones ; so no wonder Lily had fallen into a 
quiet contentedness seemingly impossible to 
disturb. Although unable to love her husband 
as yet, his every wish was immediately fulfilled ; 
and, had he been her first love, she could not 
have made him a better wife. 

Mrs. Brent and Claudia Hart were spending 
the summer with Lily and John. Every morn- 
ing the latter rode into the city, Lily generally 
going to the train in her little pony-carriage to 
meet him in the evening. But for some reason 
or other she did not care for it this evening, and 
the coachman had gone instead. Why was it 
the past seemed so vivid this evening? Walter 
had not been in her presence since the wedding- 
day, nor had she heard of him ; she wondered 
if he were married — if he ever thought of her. 

“ Are you asleep, Lily? ” 

’Twas Claudia that startled her from her 
dreams, “One would have thought you in the 
spirit world from the expression of your face. 
The Misses Lawler have a crowd of friends from 
the city, and I invited them over this evening ; 
did I do right, dear?” 

“Perfectly, Claudia; but Ido not feel like 
myself to-night; you must play hostess.” 

You shall not say that, for there is one 
among the guests who has not seen you since 
your wedding-day, and I want you to look your 
prettiest, and prove that John has taken good 
care of you. The gentleman’s name is Leaton — 
Walter, I think I beard the Lawlers call him. I 
must tell Belle that to « change the name and 
not the letter, is to change for the worse.’ Ah ! 
here comes John,” as the sound of wheels was 
heard on the gravel. 

But as Lily did not move, Claudia came over 
and found she had fainted away. John was sum- 
moned by the frightened Claudia; one moment 
and he was bending tenderly over Lily. When 
she opened her eyes, she was on her own bed ; 
a smile of patient regret was on John’s face. 

“ We will let the young folks enjoy their own 
society to-night, little wife, for you are not 
well.’ , 

He spoke very kindly ; but Lily shook her 
head. 

“I feel better now,” she said petulantly. 
“Don’t deny me, John ; I would much prefer 
going down.” 

It was late when she entered the parlor, her 
sudden illness being the excuse ; but Claudia 
had proved an efficient hostess, to judge by the 
merry peals of laughter. Walter Leaton stood 
by the mantelshelf. Claudia sprang forward to 
meet Lily. 

“ Are you better? ” Then, turning to Walter, 
she added, “ Here is an old acquaintance of 
yours, Lily. I need not introduce you, I 
suppose.” 

Walter scanned the features of the woman 
before him ; but to him they were a seale l book. 
She held out her hand, looking full in the face 
of her old lover. 

“ I am happy to meet you, Walter, though 
sufficient time has elapsed for us to grow out of 
each other’s memory.” 

The words were firmly and sweetly spoken, 
and even after Claudia left them, they appeared 
as if but passing acquaintances, Lily never 
showing the slightest remembrance of the past. 

Several weeks passed away, and the inter- 
course between the two families continued 
without interruption. Walter, being the guest of 
the Lawlers, was a frequent visitor at Lily’s 
home, coming in and out of the house at will. 
Claudia and he were great friends ; but Lily, 
although treating him with the greatest courtesy, 
never remained alone in his society. And 
Walter? In these last few weeks of constant 
intercourse with her, he again felt the old love 
gaining mastery over him, and repented the 
act that had caused the separation, longing for 
one kind look from those eyes that never even 
smiled into his now, if only to prove that the 
past was not wholly forgotten. False hope I 
Lily still maintained a matronly dignity impos- 
sible to change, though the fire in his breast 
burned more tempestuously; if by any chance 
he came upon her suddenly, her manner was 
cool and calm ; not the least agitation was 
visible, but as soon as convenient she would 
find occupation somewhere else. 

Walter was driven almost wild by these silent 
rebukes, and, determining to leave the place, 
and never gaze on that face but once again, he 
walked through the garden toward the house. 
He started with pleasure as he neared it, for 
fortune favored him ; in the summer-house, 
deep in thought, sat Lily; one arm held up her 
head, while the loose sleeve revealed its perfect 
shape ; her eyes were upon the ground ; but the 
pale face proved that her thoughts were painful. 
“Good evening, Lily.” 

She started from her reverie, and hastily 


lifted the book which had fallen to the ground. 

“You do not often remain alone in this 
summer-house ? ” 

*4 No ; and even now the dew is falling. I was 
in a deep reverie ; I must hasten to the house, 
for my dress is thin.” 

She approached the opening as she spoke, *but 
Walter faced her determinedly. 

“ Lily, you shall not pass me thus. My God ! 
Can you not see the love which is consuming 
me? Are you made of stone, that you can see 
me suffer unmoved ? ” 

He spoke passionately. For one moment ths 
blood surged over Lily’s neck and face, then left 
her deathly white. 

<< Mr. Leaton, allow me to pass. You are 
mad ! ” 

*4 Never, until you look me firmly in the face 
and say if this calmness be real or not. Look at 
me 1 ” 

He caught her arm as he spoke, but she 
sprang back with flashing eyes. 

4* You have forgotten yourself, Mr. Leaton ! 
Were it not for fear of wounding ray husband’s 
feelings, I would have you ordered from the 
grounds.” 

Walter leaned, with folded arms, against the 
summer-house. 

“ Continue, madam ; I forget nothing — the 
past is all before me ; but my love for you 
overbalances all. Answer me ; is the past 
forgotten ? ” 

“ Forgotten ! ” with scornful emphasis. 
“No, it still lives, to play the part of a dark 
background to the beautiful picture of my 
husband’s love.” 

‘4 Lily ! My God ! Is it true — you do not love 
me ? Darling, my life will repay you, if you but 
come to me ! ” 

His voice from passion broke into a wail, as 
he held his arms open to her. 

“ Mr. Leaton, you add Insult to Injury. When 
you ceased to be a man — noble and generous to 
the woman you had made love you — I ceased to 
respect you. From this moment we are not 
even friends.” 

With flushed face and compressed lips Lily 
passed by him. Walter did not detain her, but 
gazed after the retreating form in anguish. They 
never met again. 

***••*••** 

This sketch of a few passages In a woman’s 
life ends here. Some months later, when the 
tall shadows stretched themselves along the 
grass, Lily stood at the same window at which 
we have seen her before ; but now her husband’s 
arms were about the slight form, and her head 
lay confidingly upon his shoulder ; as she 
watched the sun sinking low in the west, she 
told him all the story of her past. 

4< John, dear, you remember the seeret I en- 
trusted to you before our marriage ? ” 

“ Yes, darling,” he fondly answered. 

«« But I never told you the name of the hero 
of that tale of unhappiness to me then ; it was 
Walter Leaton.” 

In place of the look of surprise she anticipated, 
there rested only a smile of satisfaction upon 
her husband’s face. 

“I knew it, darling, from the first moment 
you met in this house. I never gave my know- 
ledge vent, for fear of paining you ; but, darling, 
in those days of constant intercourse between 
you, I suffered keenly. Yet I trusted you, and 
now ” 

“I love you, my husband. You won me, 
John, by the perfect faith and loving trust you 
have always placed in me.” 

Reader, if you be a mao, let me tell you some- 
thing : never marry a woman whose word 
under all circumstances you would not trust; 
whatever else she lacks, let her simple yea or 
nay be sufficient in your eyes against all the 
world. With perfect respect and kindness 
toward each other, a contented loye much exist 
between man and wife. 


HOW SHE GOT BID OF HIM. 


« Going to stay another month at Cedar 
Glen ? ” said Mr. Fortescue. “ Then I’ll go there 
too,” 

Mr. Fortescue, according to his own state- 
ment, was nine and forty, Miss Geraldine Grey 
was barely nineteen, and they were engaged. 

How did it happen ? 

How do all thse things happen ? 

Colonel Grey was poor and proud, his lovely 
daughter was dowerless, save for the golden 
treasures of her hair and eyes ; and Carson For- 
tescue was rich. That was all. 

“ I’ll go to Cedar Glen too,” said Mr. Fortes- 
cue. “ But it is very inconsiderate of Gerald! ie 
to stay so long, when she knows I prefer the 
city in October.” 

So Mr. Fortescue packed his portmanteau, 
bought his ticket, and set out for the lovely re- 
treat where Miss Grey was recruiting her roses 
for the winter’s campaign. 

Miss Grey was sitting with half a dozen 
other dimpled, whlte-muslined damsels — a de- 
licious picture, framed in by sunset and autumn 
leaves and waving vine-tendrils, when the let- 
ters came. 

“ How provoking ! ” said Geraldine Grey. 
«* He’s coming.” 

‘4 Who’s coming, dear ? ” said Daisy Morri- 
son. 

“ Mr. Fortescue,” said Geraldine ; “ the gen- 
tleman I am engaged to.” 

‘4 Engaged l ” repeated Daisy, opening her 
gentian-blue eyes very wide. *4 Geraldine Grey, 


you don’t mean to tell us you really are engaged 
aU this time ? ” 

‘4 Yes,” said Geraldine, coloring like a bit of 
sea-coral, and drooping her lovely golden eye- 
lashes, “ but — but I had almost forgotten it.” 

“ And Albert Garland ? ” 

Geraldine began to cry. 

*« I don’t care,” said she — “ I don’t care ! I 
love Albert Garland, and I can’t bear old For- 
tescue. And I never, never will marry him, 
not if I end ray days in of an ‘ O'd Maids’ 
Home I ’ If only I wasn’t so afraid of papa.” 

And then she told her pitiful little tale of how 
she had been coerced into the engagement be- 
cause Carson Fortescue was rich, and Colonel 
Grey was deeply in debt. 

“ And he has lent papa ten thousand pounds 
already,” sobbed Geraldine; “ and — and — what 
shall I do ? I love Albert, but I dare not break 
the engagement with Mr. Fortescue, lest poor 
dear papa should get into trouble about it.” 

The other girls gathered around her with 
tender, loving expressions of regret and sympa- 
thy. 

Daisy Morrison leaned her curl-fringed fore- 
head on her hands, and contracted her pretty 
chestnut-brown brows thoughtfully. 

4« And he is coming here, you say ? ” she 
questioned. 

4« He’ll be here at nine o’clock ; and I had pro- 
mised Albert every waltz upon my tablet,” 
sighed Geraldine. 

*4 Horrid old thing ! ” said Minnie Apthorpe. 

«‘ Why couldn’t he have been sensible enough to 
stop away until after the ball ? ” 

Geraldine threw both her arms around Daisy 
Morrison’s neck. 

4‘ Dear Daisy,” she coaxed, “ you are splendid 
for getting girls out of scrapes. Can’t you help 
me ? ” 

*« My dear,” said Daisy, in a patronising and 
motherly sort of way — she was Just eighteen 
months older than Geraldine Grey herself — 

“ tkere’s only one way out of this dilemma. If 
you don’t like to break this obnoxious engage- 
ment yo irself, you must make him do it.” 

*« Oh, if I only could,” cried Geraldine, clasp- 
ing her hands. <‘ But he won’t.” 

“ We’ll see about that,” said Daisy, compo- 
sedly. 4* Minnie, your room is next to Geral- 
dine’s*” 

4< Yes,” Minnie wonderingly responded. 

«‘ Well, you must come and sleep with me a 
few nights, Just while Mr. Fostescue is here ; 
and the landlord must be instructed to give 
Geraldine’s ancient lover your deserted apart- 
ment.” 

«« What for ?” questioned the girls in chorus, 

“ Oh, you’ll see,” answered Daisy, nodding her 
head. u The partitions are thin. I’ve often 
heard Minnie and Geraldine talking to each 
other while they dressed.” 

“ But,” cried Geraldine, in amazement, “ you 
don’t expect me to talk to Mr. Fortescue 
through the ” 

“ Not exactly,” said Daisy, "with the air of a 
superior fairy, •« but I expect you to talk for his 
benefit.” 

*4 But, Daisy, dear ” 

“ Do, pray, keep quiet, every one of you,” 
scolded Daisy Morrison, “ until I post you in 
your various roles.” 

Fifteen minutes later, Geraldine Gtey was 
stopped in the wide, cool corridor which led to 
her apartment by a young gentleman in vel- 
veteen shooting costume. 

“ Hold on, Gerry. Whither so fast ? Not until 
you have given me a kiss.” 

‘4 Oh, Albert I can’t ; he’s coming.” 

“ He ? Whom do you mean ? Is there only 
one masculine individual in creation ? ” 

«< The old gentleman I told you of — Carson 
Fortescue.” 

*< Is that all ? ” said Mr. Garland, composedly. 

“ Don’t fret, Geraldine ; I’ll pitch himTnto the 
brook with the greatest pleasure in life, if only 
you say so.” 

Geraldine shook her head. 

“ It wouldn’t do a bit of good, Albert ; I am 
engaged to him. And I never ought to have al- 
lowed myself to — to care for you.” 

“ Break the engagement” 

“ But I dare not, Albert He has lent papa 
ten thousand pounds.” 

“ Hang the ten thousand pounds ! ” said Mr. 
Garland, Impatiently. “ Is this whole world 
made up of money ? Is love to be sold by the 
pint, peck, or bushel ? Let’s elope, this very 
night dear little Queen of Hearts.” 

Still Geraldine shook her head. 

“ Then you don’t love me as I love you,” he 
said, reproachfully. 

«4 Oh, I do, Albert, I do. Only I dare uot 
offend him, for papa’s sake. Only wait until 
to-morrow.” 

“ Why until to-morrow ? ” 

4* Perhaps,” Geraldine faltered, *« perhaps he 
may change his mind.” 

<4 Is that likely? ” Garland somewhat bitterly 
demanded. 

“ But we’ll wait and see. Don’t be unreason- 
able, Albert dear, when I am so wretched. 
Hush ! there is the whistle of the train now.” 
And away she ran, before Albert Garland 
could put in another word. 

The yellow gold of the sunset had faded out 
of the sky, and the chill of an October evening 
filled the air, as Mr. Carson Fortescue, bundled 
in various strata of woollen wrappings, entered 
his room. 

<» Whew ! I’m glad I’m safe here at last 
after three hours’ ride. Walter, tell ’em to light 
a fire here at ouce, and to send up some hot 
water and a devilled chicken and a tumbler of 
brandy and water* hot, d’ye hear ? And tell ’em 
to look sharp about it.” 

“ Yes, sir,” 


Tue waiter bowed, and disappeared. Mr. For- 
tescue sat down and unpacked his slippers. 

44 If there’s to be a dance here to-night, I may 
as well freshen up for it a little,” said he to 
himself. “But Geraldine must be made to un- 
derstand, when once we are married, that this 
sort of thing isn’t to go on every evening of the 
week. I wonder where I put that « Corn Oint- 
ment.” I wonder if my dressing-case *” 

But his reverie was checked by the sudden 
sound of voices in the adjoining room. 

He listened a minute or two. 

“ Geraldine, by Jove ! ” he muttered, sottovooe , 

*4 Geraldine and a lot of other girls. Getting 
ready for a dance, I suppose. How plain I can 
hear what they say.” 

Miss Grey’s voice rose high and shrill above 
the others. 

*4 Give me my hair, girls — the long switch, 
you know, and the two curls. There, that’s 
right.” 

Mr. Fortescue sat motionless, the bottle of 
“ Corn Ointment ” In his hand. 

“ False hair, false hair 1 ” he muttered, omi- 
nously, under his breath. “ She has been de- 
ceiving me all this while. I hate false things. 
Hush ! What is she saying now ? ” 

4‘ Daisy, am I too pale ? ” demanded Miss 
Grey. « Have I got too much of the pearl 
powder over my left eyebrow ? Do, someone, 
reach me the pot of rouge — that’s soon set 
right.” 

Crash went the precious bottle of << Corn Oint- 
ment ” to the floor. 

Mr. Fortescue’s eyes were growing round with 
horror. 

«‘ Rouge ! ” he gasped to himself. “ Pearl 
powder ! No painted Jezebel for me. How is it 
possible that I have been thus far deluded ? ” 

“ Here are your teeth, Geraldine,” giggled 
Minnie Apthorpe. I declare I don’t see how 
you keep ’em In your mouth. What would 
your old beau say if ho could see you now ? ” 

*4 Hush ! ” cried Geraldine sharply. “ Walls 
have ears, and I wish you’d hold your tongue.” 
Just then the door flew open, and in came 
two waiters — one bearing the tray of devilled 
chicken, brandy and water, etc. ; the other car- 
rying in his arms half a dozen sticks of wood, 
to kindle a fire — and no more of the conversa- 
tion in the adjoining room was audible. 

But Mr. Carson Fortescue had heard quite 
enough already. 

4‘ False hair, false teeth, a false complexion, 
In place of the golden clouds of ertpe tresses, 
the ever-gleaming pearls, the roses and lilies of 
Nature’s own manufacture, which he had so 
fondly believed. What next ?” he despairingly 
asked himself. 

«* Grey has deceived mo shamefully, atro- 
ciously,” he indignantly told himself. «* But I 
won’t marry the girl ; I — I’ll find some excuse 
to cut loose from the bargain ; though, I sup- 
pose,” he added, dejectedly, *• I’ll have to lose 
the ten thousand pounds out and out.” 

»4 Please, sir,” asked the waiter, his prepara- 
tions at last completed, *< master told me to ask 
you will you take a ticket lor the ball to- 
night ? ” 

“ No, I believe not,” said Mr. Fortescue, with 
a shudder at the idea of facing his disillusionni 
idol, teeth, hair, and all. “ I’m tired out I shall 
go to bed early.” 

“ Queer old fellow that,” said the waiter to 
himself, as he shuffled out <* Looks like he 
might have a stroke of paralysis any time.” 

Mr. Fortescue sent for Colonel Grey the next 
morning. 

4‘ Colonel,” said he, striving to speak in an 
off-hand way, ** I’m not so young as I was, and 
— I — that is— I am beginning to see the folly of 
a man of my age aspiring to the luxury of a 
young wife. In fact, I — I have written to your 
charmlug daughter, asklug to be released from 
my engagement.” 

“ Eh ! ” ejaculated Colonel Grey, pulling sa- 
vagely at his long moustache. 

“ But,” hurriedly resumed Mr. Fortescue, «< I 
shall of course regard any little business arran- 
gement between us as permanent.” 

“ Oh,” said the gallant Colonel ; “ in that 
case, I can offer no opposition to your serious 
, convictions, although I may wonder at your 
fickleness.” 

And so Mr. Fortescue ransomed himself out 
of the hands of the enemy. 

Geraldine’s eyes sparkled when she received 
a letter, 

Carson Fortescue’s letter. 

She went at once to her father. 

“ Para,” she cried, impetuously, ** he has 
treated me shamefully.” 

* 4< My dear, my dear, don’tjudge too hastily,” 
said the colonel, looking a little confused. “ A 
man has, of course, a right to change his mind 
— and Mr. Fortescue has behaved very honor- 
ably about pecuniary matters.” 

“ But, papa,” pouted Geraldine, ‘< it’sadread- 
ful thing not to be married at all, after this fuss.” 
*4 I don’t see how we are to help it,” said the 
colonel, stroking her hand, “ unless, indeed, 
young Garland ” 

<‘ That’s Just it,” said Miss Grey, looking 
down demurely. “ Mr. Garland has proposed to 
me. Can I marry him ? ” 

Marry whom you please,” barked out the 
colonel. 

Geraldine did not see Mr. Fortescue again 
until he congratulated her on her new engage- 
ment, and then he scrutinised her closely. 

*« I didn’t know they could get up these false 
things to look so natural,” he said to himself. 
«« Poor Garland ! how I pity him when he finds 
it out.” 

But apparently Mr. Albert Garland never did 
«4 find it out,” for, to all appearance he was well 
satisfied with his bargain, 
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maxim, which bids us do our utmost towards 
teaching a mourner to forget ; but there is no 
oblivion for the imaginative, Madame remarks ; 
and, she pronounces it better to keep alive their 
memories, weary them of their tears, exhaust 
their sighs, and force them back upon them- 
selves, that they may reconcentrate their own 
powers. 

Madame d’Arblay, in her “Diary of the 
Court,” expatiates on the silent and solitary 
sufferings of her royal mistress on the eve of 
the King’s illness, in 1788. “ The queen is al- 

most overpowered with some secret terror. I 
am affected almost beyond expression in her 
presence, to see what struggles she makes to 
support her serenity. To-day she gave up the 
conflict when I was alone with her, and burst 
into a violent flt of tears. It was very, very 
terrible to see. To unburthen her loaded mind 
would be to relieve it from all but inevitable af- 
fliction. Ob, may heaven, in its mercy, never, 
never drive me to that lonely solitary anguish 
more ! I have tried what it would do; I speak 
from bitter recollection of past melancholy ex- 
perience.” 

It is commonly remarked that the suppression 
of external signs of feeling makes feeling more 
intense. The deepest grief is that which makes 
no violent display; because the nervous excite- 
ment, not discharged in muscular action, dis- 
charges itself in other nervous excitements — 
arouses more numerous and more remote as- 
sociations of melancholy ideas, and so increases 
the mass of feelings. Montaigne deprecates the 
formal suppression of natural signs of emotion, 
and bids us allow the ordinary way of express- 
ing grief by sighs, sobs, and palpitations. What 
matter that we wring our hands, if we do not 
wring our thoughts? In an extreme illness, it 
is cruel to require too much composure. Con- 
cealed sorrows may be compared to those vapors 
which, being shut up, occasion earthquakes. 
That man is truly miserable who cannot get 
rid of his miseries, and yet will not unfold them. 
Why should we hug a poisoned arrow so closely 
to our wounded bosoms ? Neither griefs nor 
joys were ever ordained for secresy. The tongue, 
which is to other animals but an instrument 
of tasting their food or roaring for their prey, 
was in men gifted with language, to be the 
great bond of human fellowship, by commu- 
nicating with more than electric speed between 
heart and heart the ten thousand emotions 
which arise therein. 


to the class of « mighty good kind of men -■ 
Catch him committing himself If you can ! H e 
would not dare to assert In a positive tone that 
the nose ou his face belonged to him. With 
an admirable hesitation he “presumes” it may 
be so, he “hopes” it is— so do we! His evi- 
dence, in point of law, would do more towards 
hanging an honest man than imprisoning a 
thief. Another class shows plainly lack of 
brain and culture in the long invention of a 

longer tongue, embellished now and then and 

oftener— with “ He said,” “ So said I,” “ Good- 
ness gracious ! ” “ Dear me ! ” and “ You 
know.” 

Then there is the cautious speaker, who 
loves dearly to whisper in the face of his neigh- 
bor, as though each phiz had been drawn to- 
wards the other by the attraction of a magnet, 
His communication proves to be nearly as im- 
portant as the charge of a popgun or the con- 
tents of an empty barrel. Others employ their 

health in telling how often they have been ill 

how it seemed at times as if the disease must 
triumph, in spite of the physician’s skill— then 
when nature rallied, and they were almost 
themselves again, how they happened to put on 
a damp nightcap, which caused a relapse, and 
then they thought they should die, they 
suffered so ! 

Poetry may be able to paint the constraint 
under which many individuals suffer in society, 
but we are sure that colors could not do Justice 
to the matter. Conversation no matter what 
may be the chosen theme, should “flow like 
music after summer showers,” leaving no room 
for monotony, trifling, slanders, conceit, shallow 
mindedness, exaggerations, regrets or embarrass- 
ments. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONVERSATION. 


SORROW. 


“ Give sorrow words,” is Malcolm’s bidding 
to Macduff, when the paralyzing words are 
broken to that valiant Thane of the slaughter of 
his household — wife, children, servants, all that 
could be found,— killed in his absence ! Present- 
ly he will, at Malcolm’s further bidding, dispute 
It as a man ; but Macduff must also feel it as a 
man. And, for the moment at least, he is 
stricken dumb by the ghastly intelligence, and 
hides his face from the light and from his 
friends. It is on seeing him thus shattered, thus 
speechless, that the prince seeks to make de- 
spair outspoken rather than dumb : 

What, man ! ne’er pull your hat upon your 
brows ; 

Give sorrow words : the grief that does not 
speak, 

Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it 
break. 

We are told of the celebrated]French surgeon, 
Dupuytren, as regards the hospital patients 
upon whom he operated, that so long as they 
suffered quietly, he acted as if he were their 
guardian angel ; but that as soon as they com- 
plained, especially when they “ cried out for 
trifles,” he had no farther compassion on them. 
This probably arose from a defect of temper in 
the eminent operator; for a patient is relieved 
by crying aloud under a severe operation. When 
acute pain is felt, the nervous system receives 
a shock, the evil effects of which are increased 
by the efforts used not to give way to nature and 
cry. Vanessa pathetically declares, in one of 
her appealing letters to Swift “ For there is 
something in human nature that prompts one so 
to hud relief in this world that I must give way 
to it.” Sir Walter Scott has this characteristic 
entry in his diary :— “ At twelve o’clock I went 
again to poor Lady So-and-so, to talk over old 
stories. I am not clear that it is a right or health- 
ful indulgence to be ripping up old sores, but 
it seems to give her deep-rooted sorrow words, 
and that is a mental blood-letting.” To an en. 
deared friend and his wife, who had lost a son, 
Frederick Perthes writes: — “Cling to one an- 
other in your griefs ; let neither conceal it from 
the other ; do not try to calm one another 
down, but rather let your sorrow flow out into a 
common stream.” 

It is of Corinne that Madame de Stael says, 
describing her desolate dejection, that the sor- 
row of which no one speaks to us cuts deeper 
then reiterated blows. Her amiable friends, 
the Prince of Castel Forte, follows the usual 


Nature weighs our talents and gives to us 
unequal shares of sensibility, judgment, and 
moral perception. With this diversity of intel- 
lect as a basis of argument, many remain silent, 
crowding the store-house of the mind until they 
shall have amassed a fabulous array of mental 
riches, maintening that conversational power is 
a gift inherent, and not an art dependent on 
sowing or culture. There are few, however, who 
will persistently deny that the web of medita- 
tion becomes thin and moth-eaten when thought 
finds no expression, and that all the finest 
impulses of the soul are corroded by a holding 
back of the sympathy of words. Talking is not 
always conversing. Parrots have learned to re- 
hearse fine phrases and sentences without the 
least show of harmony or pretension to inter- 
change of thought by language. As this bird is 
supposed to be destitute of the various mental 
faculties belonging to man, and its dialect 
merely an imitation of the human voice, so 
inarticulate sounds formed by the organs of 
speech belonging to the human species too 
often prove a toy with which to while away the 
hours. 

Take some trifler of your acquaintance for an 
example. Watch his conversation though a 
single day ; collect all the marrow thereof, find 
its solid worth, put it in the balance against a 
fly, and if it weighs more the scales are false. 
Since for every idle word we shall give ari 
account in the day of judgment, we should 
guard against talking too much for fear of saying 
too little. It is doubtful whether slanderers, 
gossips, and busybodies in other men’s matters! 
ought to receive the appropriation of a Christian 
name ; and when hoary hairs are guilty of the 
vices above-named, their presence becomes as 
disgusting to the lovers of the good and truly 
beautiful as the odor of a vault in contrast to 
the perfume of June roses. 

Some take an uuaccoun table liking to positive 
affirmation, and in every story, true or false, 
which they relate, make your case hopeless as 
to contradiction. They tell you that it is true, 
and that it is not false, until you are forced to 
believe their earnestness nothing more than a 
cloak for the deceit which at first emanated 
from the devil. It is said that “opinions gather 
strength from opposition ; ” but preserve us from 
that which has been very properly termed “ the 
duel of debate,” especially when either of the 
opponents is an exemplification of vociferated 
logic. He is always in the right, of course ; and 
the best, and, indeed, the only alternative is, to 
fall back in one’s chair and pretend to be 
exceedingly interested in everything he has to 
advance, replying discreetly in monosyllables, 
and taking care to get them in the right place. 
If the one-sided argument has been successfully 
maintained in your own home, the gentleman 
will take his leave with a still more flattering 
idea of his own intellectual strength, smiling as 
he thinks of the similar castigation which you 
are to receive when he shall have accepted your 
very pressing invitation to call again. 

There Is another sort of person who belongs 


CIDER-MAKING IN NORMANDY. 

This seasonable occasion is to the Norman 
rustic folk what the vintage Is to those of Bur- 
gundy or the Gironde, for cider is the wine of 
an extensive fruit-growing district on the shores 
of the Channel, and in some measure likewise 
in t he west of England. The making of cider is 
a process requiring skill and care, but more 
especially in controlling the fermentatien after 
the juice of the apples has been drawn off into 
casks. Before this stage of the manufacture the 
crushing of the apples to pulp, called “ must,” 
and squeezing of the juice out of the must, are 
performed by very simple machinery, as is 
shown in our Engraving of au apple-mill. This 
consists of a circular stone trough, 18 ft. in dia- 
meter, with a heavy round grindstone, which 
is set upright in the trough, and which is trun- 
dled around the circle by a horse or other ani- 
mal, harnessed to the moving beam above. 
The apples, placed in the trough, should be so 
completely ground as to reduce the rind and the 
core to pulp, and to break the seed-pips ; a hand- 
ful of must, when squeezed In the fist, ought to 
pass out between the fingers. It is then poured 
a thick sticky mass, upon cloths, or upon layers 
of straw, which are piled on each other, and are 
so placed together in the cider-press. The juice 
is left standing awhile in tubs or vats, but is 
transferred to other vessels for the critical fer. 
men ting process. 


“SEALERS CRUSHED BY ICEBERGS.” 

The interesting and effective picture, painted 
by Mr. W. Bradford, which is copied in our Eu- 
graving, represents the disastrous experiences 
of a fatal season for the fleet of seal-fishing ves- 
sels that yearly sails from Newfoundland. One 
of those unfortunate vessels is shown among 
the icebergs, hopelessly crushed by the heavy 
hummock ice, and hastily abandoned by her 
crew. Some of these are scrambling over the 
ice to the nearest vessels, while some are pre- 
paring, with what they can pack up and carry 
away, to get off in a boat, through an open 
“ lead ” of water, to other ships or to the land. 
Upon the occasion referred to there were thirty 
vessels crushed and wrecked within three days; 
more than 1000 men were thrown out upon the 
ice, to save themselves as best they could ; and 
GOO of them, who went over the ice and were 
able to reach the land, came very near starving 
to death before provisions could be sent to re- 
lieve them. But, happily, no lives were lost ; 
and although this service is attended with such 
danger, there is never any lack of men to em- 
bark in it. They seem rather to like the danger, 
for there are no seamen in the world more 
brave and venturesome than the Newfound- 
landers. The iceberg seen behind the brig in 
Mr. Bradford’s picture ds about 250 ft. high. 
Such an iceberg is often fast aground In a depth 
of 500 ft. of water. Sometimes, when a vessel 
is caught by the ice, no water can be seen from 
the mast-head, and all the other vessels within 
sight are in the same predicament. The burn- 
ing vessel seen in the distance has been set on 
fire after being stripped by her crew. It is 
usual, in such cases, to fire the vessels and de- 
stroy them completely ; for else, later in the 
season, when the ice melts, they would be car- 
ried down the coast by the great Arctic current, 
would drive out across the Banks, and, floatiug 
in the track of vessels crossing the Atlautic, 
would cause much danger of collisions. In Mr! 
Bradford’s picture the brilliant emerald tints on 
the ice were much remarked. They result from 
the local color of the water, a beautiful emerald 
green, being reflected on the ice. The blue of 
the Ice in shadow is as pure and delicate as that 
of the sky ; in the holes and caverns of the ice 
it Is a deep cobalt blue. 


NEWS NOTES. 


A famine prevails in Anatolia. 

The Comte de Chambord arrived at Versailles 
the week before last. 

The session of the German Reichstag was 
closed on Friday week. 

It is rumored that the Carlists have asked 
Marshal Serrano for an amnesty. 

Castelar has written a letter in which he de- 
clares In favor of a Federal Republic. 

The French Government has ordered a rigid 
investigation in the case of “ L’Am6rlque.” 

The Bill abolishing sugar duties from May 
1st has finally passed the British House of Com- 
mons. 

The English Premier has advised the Queen 
to bestow a mark of distinction upon Capt, 
Glover for his services in the Ashantee War. 

In the same House a bill has been passed au- 
thorizing the seizure and destruction of liquor 
kept for illicit sale in districts where no licenses 
are granted. 

The Arkansas dead-lock still continues 
Brooks haviug refused to accede to Baxter’s pro-’ 
posal to allow a competent tribunal to pro- 
nounce upon their claims. 

The Halifax House of Assembly has adopted 
a resolution to erect a memorial in the Legisla- 
tive Hail to the memory of the late Joseph 
Howe and Judge Johnston. 

Advices from Constantinople report that the 
Suez Canal difficulty has been settled by Mr. De 
Lessep’s acceptance of the tonnage rates pres- 
cribed by the international commissioners. 

The British House of Commons has voted a 
reduction of income tax one penny in the 
pound, and the abolition of the horse license 
duly as recommended in the annual budget. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, Secretary of State 
for India, stated in the House of Lords that the 
next harvest in India promised to be^abundant 
and the present provision against famine was 
undoubtedly ample. 

The French steamship “ L’Am^rique,” having 
been freed from water, has been examined. Her 
hull was found to be right, but the valves w*re 
open. Her crew were telegraphed for, and she 
proceeded to Havre on Monday week. The Ad- 
miralty Court have fixed her bail at £125,000. 
The rescuers have instituted proceedings for 
$400,000 salvage. 

A motion censuring the late British Govern- 
ment for the suddenness of the dissolution, was 
brought up in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Smollet, who, in speaking to his motion, used 
exceedingly strong and personal terms. After 
indignantly refuting the statements made 
against him, Mr. Gladstone left the House. The 
motion was negatived without a division. 

The Mississippi began to fall on Sunday week. 
Much damage was caused by the floods. It is 
stated that in the northern portion of the State 
of Louisiana 12,500 persons were in actual want. 
Other districts of the back country swelled the 
number to 25,000. The overflowed district com - 
prises five millions of acres and a population of 
178,000. A quarter of a million of acres of cot- 
to n were submerged, besides 100,000 acres of 
corn. An appropriation of $90,000 for the pur- 
chase of rations for the sufferers has been made. 

The veto of the Finance Bill by the President 
of the United States has created confusion in the 
inflationists. Several rumors are abroad as to 
the steps the latter are about to take. At a re- 
cent caucus, according to the Journal of Com- 
merce ; it was arranged for Morton, Logan, Car- 
penter, Ferry, of Michigan, and West, to issue 
an address to the Republican party of the coun- 
try, replying to the President’s veto, charging 
him with inconsistency, arguing that the Veto 
Message will depress the industrial interests of 
the country ; that it represents only the Presi- 
dent’s views as against a majority of the people, 
and that the Republican party Is not responsi- 
ble for it. It is also stated that the leading in- 
flationists In the House of Representatives have 
proposed to offer the substance of the vetoed 
banking bill, or an amendment to one of the ap- 
propriation bills, and express confidence that in 
this shape it will pass and receive the sanction 
of the President. They assert that the Presi- 
dent would not take the responsibility of vetoing 
an appropriation bill even if it contained very 
objectionable legislation. Another despatch 
says the result of several private conferences of 
inflationist Senators is announced to be an un- 
derstanding that the veteod bill shall receive, 
when the question is put to pass it, notwith- 
standing the President’s veto, every vote that it 
received when It was passed before. A measure 
providing for free banking with the retiring of 
percentage of greenbacks seems now most like- 
ly to be probably considered. 


Ginger Cakes. — Rub a quarter of a pound of 
butter into half a pound of flour, mix one egg, 
three ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, and half 
an ounce of ground ginger, with the butter and 
flour, and m^ke them altogether into a paste; 
roll it out a quarter of an inch thick, and cut 
into round cakes, about two or three inches 
across; bake them in a warm oven on iron 
plates. 
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LEFT BEHIND. 


THE FAVORITE. 


The twilight deepens round me. 

All alone for evermore, 

Still clinging to a clay -cold hand, 

Ne’er cold to me before, 

As I hear my children’s voices 
Pass laughing by the door. 

God help me ! I am wicked 
But I cannot bear their mirth — 

They all Innocent of sorrow, 

I the saddest soul on earth. 

O my husband, was it only 
The wife who knew your worth ? 

Love, try to look upon me, 

Clasp ray Angers once again, 

For my woman’s heart is breaking 
With its bitter load of pain, 

As I lay my head beside you 
And call you — all in vain. 

Never more to nestle by you, 

Never more to hear you laugh, 

Never more to run to meet you 
Coming up th^ garden path ! 

Was the Hand that took you from me 
Raised in mercy or in wrath ? 

Did I love you all too dearly ? 

Am I punished for my sin ? 

But I cannot live without you 
Who my strength have ever been ; 

And you did not want to leave me — 
Darling, tell me once again ! 

Must your little ones forget you? 

Will they wonder when they see 
Their widowed mother weeping as 
She lifts them on her knee, 

Their little cherub faces each 
The counterpart of thee ? 

0 my darling, I am weary 
With my weeping here below, 

While the moonlight through the curtains 
Glimmers faintly on your brow ; 

1 am half afraid to kiss it, 

For it strikes so coldly now. 

Yet I cannot bear to leave you 
Lying there so still and white, 

Though I hear my baby’s wailing 
Pierce the silence of the night, 

And 1 know that, while I sorrow, 

You have passed into the light. 


MOT SO BID AS HE SEEMED. 


CHAPTER I. 

Westbury Is a pretty little watering-place on 
the eastern coast, and is the favored resort of 
people in search of pure air and sea-bathing. In 
the summer season it is liberally patronised by 
Invalids for the repose it affords, and the vigor 
Imparted by its bracing atmosphere to languid 
constitutions. 

At that select marine retreat has resided for 
the last ten years Mrs. Rowland, the relict of a 
deceased surgeon, who left her in fairly prospe- 
rous circumstances when he shuffled off this 
mortal coil ; but wishing to increase her means, 
she furnished a large house here in a very hand- 
some and comfortable style, which she let out 
to visitors. Mrs. Rowland neither acted as, nor 
considered herself, a lodging-housekeeper, and 
only condescended to be on friendly terms with 
her lodgers on rare occasions. 

She did not forget her late husband had been 
a surgeon of some note, who though as kilful 
man, never care to be raised to the dignity of 
an M.D. He had worked a marvellous cure 
upon some person of high degree, who was on 
the point of giving him a helping hand in his 
profession, when death suddenly put an end to 
his career. His widow, though amply provided 
for, deemed it a sin not to increase her means 
while she could, especially as every one around 
her did the same thing. 

The season of Westbury usually commenced 
In May. Then it was that most of the health- 
seekers flocked to the gay little town, to 
recruit themselves by dally ablutions in the 
sea. 

On the present occasion, Mrs. Rowland let all 
her apartments — even one of her own rooms, to 
a pale youug lady of great personal attractions, 
and her little daughter, an interesting child of 
three years old. 

This lady’s name was Mrs. Steward ; that of 
her companion, Gwendoline. They lived in 
retirement, and never received company. They 
had been about three weeks in Mrs. Row- 
land’s apartments — the little girl always called 
her auntie — when, one day, the postman ap- 
peared, and piesented the lady of the house with 
a letter which evidently caused her no small 
astonishment. 

“ Why, I declare it Is from my brother-in- 
law, the Colonel 1 ” she said, in surprise. 

An expression of alarm came over the young 
lady as she dropped her work, and gazed at the 
other till the latter had quite finished the read- 
ing of the epistle. 

“ This is, indeed, most extraordinary,” re- 
marked the landlady, looking thoughtfully at 
Mrs. Steward. “ Listen, my dearest child, to 
what he says ; — 

« * My Dearest Bister-in-Law, — 

4i 4 Five years have elapsed since we met each 


other. My medical man (not one of your late 
lamented husband’s sort, who was not content 
unless chopping off his fellow-creature’s limbs) 
thinks Wesbury will work wonders for me, and 
I have determined to visit it, as it is Just the 
same to me where I go. Wherever I turn I still 
remain a miserable father, cursed with two of 
the most incorrigible sons in creation. For you 
must know, Jane, that one of your sister’s lads 
is breaking stones in America, and the other is 
an engine-driver. A nice state of things, truly; 
but we shall do well not to think of it further. 

<* » Perhaps, however, I had better open my 
heart to you by letter, though I shall probably 
ruin a dozen quills in my rage, than wait till I 
see you. Well, Howard, my eldest hope, wrote 
one day to inform me that he was sick of the 
army, and wanted to know whether I objected 
to his selling his commission ; but he left the 
service, and apprenticed himself to a black- 
smith of the name of Starr. Doesn’t it seem 
incredible ? ’ ” 

Mrs. Rowland paused, and looked inquiringly 
at her blushing young lodger. 

“ 4 Three months later, this ne’er-do-weel 
writes again, asking me to consent to his union 
with the said blacksmith’s daughter, Miss 
Agatha Starr. I told him he could do as he 
pleased, but they should never darken my 
doors. My son Howard was a lieutenant in the 
army, and as he had chosen to abandon his 
position, he was no longer relative of mine. 
Well, the boy wrote, and so did Agatha ; the 
old blacksmith and his wife did the same. I 
allowed them to write as much and as often as 
they pleased, for I never intended to take any 
notice of their appeals. One day, however, the 
boy arrived himself. I withdrew atonceinto my 
own study ; but, would you believe it ? he had 
the impudence to force his way to my very 
door, and plead forgiveness. I kept the door 
bolted till he quitted the house, after swearing 
that he would never again enter it until I had 
recognised my fault. So I suppose he married 
the blacksmith’s precious daughter. This was 
four years ago ; but what do you suppose took 
place last year ? Vincent, my other son, a rising 
young barrister, wrote to say that he was on the 
point of accepting an appointment in America, 
if I had no objection to his going there. Did you 
ever hear such rubbish ? Of course I said he 
had better stay where he was. No reply came to 
this for some time, till I got a letter dated from 
Liverpool, telling me he had started. So you 
can now imagine the Joys of a father ! I beg, 
however, you will never allude to my undutlful 
boys when I arrive, wttlch will be on the 28th 
of May. Hire me a sitting, bed, and servant’s 
room. 

« 4 Good-bye, my dear Jane.’ ” 

Mrs. Rowland dropped the epistle on the table, 
saying, 44 What do you think, my dear niece, of 
this strange coincidence ? To me it seems most 
extraordinary. You come from the north for 
the benefit of your health, and the Colonel from 
the south. It, however, places me in an ano- 
malous position. Indeed, Agatha, I can’t help 
thinking that you had better leave this place at 
once.” 

The young mother with a melancholy glance, 
asked, 44 Why, aunt ? Do you suppose the 
< blacksmith’s daughter’ Is frighte.ied of her 
father-in-law ? ’ 

“ Child, you never felt his crushing sarcasm 
his power of wounding sensitive people.” 

« He’ll not crush me, auntie. The black- 
smith’s daughter is steeled, and steeled iron 
cannot be bent, much less crushed ! ” Agatha 
replied with warmth. 

“ I know that, dear ; but you must remem- 
ber it is quite possible to break it, and I made a 
solemn promise to Howard that I would watch 
over you with a mother’s care. You must write 
to him immediately, and tell him what has 
happened.” 

The young lady, who had been gazing 
thoughtfully upon the floor, looked up, as if a 
bright idea had come into her head. 

“ Auntie,” she said, firmly, •* I shall stay 
here, and say nothing whatever to my husband 
respecting his father’s letter. It may be for the 
best, since it is worth while trying, to heal this 
sad breach between father and son.” 

Mrs. Rowland’s started as though terror- 
stricken. 

“ What are you dreaming of, Agatha ? It is 
certain you don’t know the man you would 
wheedle. Colonel Steward would only laugh at 
you, if you said that before him.” 

“ I shall keep to my resolve, nevertheless,” 
was the determined reply. “ I form no plans, 
but when the time arrives 1 shall act. In which 
room are you going to place the Colonel ? ” 

“ I going to place him ?” queried the aunt in 
growing alarm. “ What can you be thinking 
of? Do you suppose I would have him in my 
house? Never! No; he shall be as faraway 
from me as possible. There are two capital 
lodging- houses near the beach, which I know 
are still unoccupied ; he can take rooms in 
either of these. And if it is true that he’s 
ailing, as he seems to fancy he is, there is all 
the more chance he’ll not trouble me much 
with his company.” 

Mrs. Steward felt for her father-in-law. She 
thought he needed better attention than he was 
likely to receive from strangers, and would 
have gladly offered herself for the office had she 
dsred ; while the widow was more flattered by 
the Colo .el’s unexpected proposal of visiting 
Westbury than she liked to confess. 

Agatha noticed she was not so indifferent to 
her military brother-in-law as she tried to ap- 
pear. Notwithstanding the long walk to the 
I beach, Mrs. Rowland trudged briskly along, 
I followed by a porter, carrying a huge basket full 


of necessary comforts, in the shape of linen and 
plate, evidently determined to superintend the 
arrangement of the Colonel’s future abode her- 
self. 

The young wife sat at home alone, with her 
thoughts recalling the past. Up to the present 
time she had borne the estrangement which 
existed between her husband and his father 
with calmness, though not indifference. 

In her opinion, the Colonel had shown a great 
want of feeling towards his son Howard, her 
husband, because of his change of profession. As 
far as the rest of the quarrel was concerned, she 
had held herself completely aloof from it. But 
when she went to Westbury for the benefit of 
her health, and there met her aunt, who listen- 
ed kindly to the out-pourings of her heart, and 
seemed, with the rest, to sympathise with her, 
Agatha thought of the Colonel’s desolate, un- 
loved position, and could have fallen upon her 
knees to ask his pardon on her husband’s be- 
half, for having been so antagonistic to his 
wishes. 

She was not, however, without hope that she 
could influence him whenever they met, and 
looked forward to an interview with some 
anxiety. The only daughter of wealthy parents, 
spoilt by the love of an over-indulgent brother, 
and worshipped by a passionately-devoted hus- 
band, Agatha had taken life very easy, since 
she had only seen the best side of human 
nature. 

Her father had really once been a black- 
smith ; but his inventive genius caused him to 
soar above his brotherhood, and made him the 
wealthy possessor ofarenowed machine factory. 

His son-in-law, formerly lieutenant in an in- 
fantry regiment, had fallen in love with his 
daughter Agatha, and on his marriage sold out, 
In order to take a share in the iron-master’s 
business. He got on so well in his newly-found 
employment, and led such a happy life with his 
wife’s family, that the Colonel’s obstinacy was 
not dwelt on by any of them. Occasionally, 
however, Howard felt that something was 
wanting to make his life one of complete Joy, 
and this his wife knew to be caused by this 
estrangement from his father. 

This it was which strengthened her resolve, 
since she felt that both husband and the Colonel 
would be eternally grateful to her for healing 
the wound between them. She was good-na- 
tured enough not to feel hurt at the Colonel’s 
unkind remarks about her parents, and the 
locksmith’s aristocratic wife ; she, therefore, 
determined to bear with all the old man’s ca- 
prices, and even to love him, looking forward 
to the hour when she should meet the Colonel, 
expecting his scruples would banish the mo- 
ment he saw her. 

CHAPTER II. 

Fortunately a day and night, and yet another 
day, had to pass before the Colonel was expect- 
ed to arrive, so Mrs. Steward had ample time 
for meditation. 

The widow, during that interval, told Agatha 
all sorts of anecdotes of the Colonel’s eccentri- 
cities and rudeness, which cooled her enthu- 
siasm considerably before the time arrived. 

Indeed, she now looked anxiously forward to 
the moment when she should see him, and her 
feelings were not altogether unmixed with dread. 
Blit the widow only shook her head sagely at 
this, and warned her against being too hasty. 

The evening was hastening into night. The 
ladies would gladly have gone out for a ramble 
upon the hills betore sundown, if the Colonel’s 
Intended arrival had not prevented them doing 
so. Both looked impatiently at the clear sky, 
lit by the last rays of the sinking sun, when a 
carriage dashed down the street, pulling up as 
it approached the house. 

“ It is he,” said Mrs. Rowlaud eagerly to 
Agatha, as they stood at the window. 44 Go into 
the next room, and listen unseen. Your san- 
guine hopes will soon vanish. The carriage has 
stopped. How aged and infirm he has grown — 
yellow and haggard— poor old creature ! ” 

it Poor old creature ! ” echoes Agatha, softly, 
whilst the Colonel made an effort, with the help 
of his man, to leave the vehicle. 

It seemed to be a work of lime, for some 
minutes elapsed before he attempted to leave 
the vehicle. To all appearance, he was para- 
lysed or bent double by rheumatism. 

Agatha trembled with sympathy. She would 
like to have run down and assisted him herself, 
but that was not necessary. Suddenly a hand 
was laid upon the servant’s shoulder, and the 
Colonel actively descended the uncomfortable 
steps of the cab. 

As he did so, however, his gloves and cigar 
case fell upon the ground without anyone noti- 
cing them. 

Agatha saw what happened, but before she 
had decided whether she should call out or not, 
her little daughter, Gwendoline, darted from the 
hall, and picking them up, handed them with 
unstudied, child-like grace to the Colonel. 

He took them, and looked wonderingly at the 
lovely little girl who gazed so confidingly into 
his face. 

A visible smile illumined his countenance as 
he did so. He then bent forward, and laying 
his hand on her golden head, asked, with tender 
interest, 44 What is your name, little miss ? ” 
The widow, jwhojust then came downstairs 
to welcome her brother-in-law, looked nervous- 
ly at the child, alarmed lest it should mention 
its surname, as it did sometimes. 

But she breathed more freely wheu it an- 
swered, 44 My name is Gwendoline. Are you 
111, like my mamma ? ” 

The Colonel looked astonished at the child’s 
'sympathy for him, and watched Gwendoline 


taking up the invalid’s hand and tenderly kis- 
sing It. 

“ Heaven bless it,” cried the widow, touched 
visibly by the scene ; and the Colonel responded 
warmly, whilst he shook his sister-in-law’s 
haud. 

The trio went up-stairs together after the 
cabman had been told to convey the luggage to 
the lodgings hired for the new comer, close to 
the sea. # 

Agatha fled into the adjoining room. Her 
fancied courage deserted her when she saw him 
alight. 

The old gentleman entered the drawing- 
room, laughing. 

“ By Jove, sister, you live quite in a princely 
style here ! What lovely furniture — all gold and 
glitter, I declare ! ” 

He allowed his coat to be drawn off, and 
giving his travelling cap and gloves to the at- 
tendant, remembered all at once the child who 
had greeted him. 

44 Ob, by the bye, sister,” said he, settling 
himself comfortably upon the sofa, 44 what little 
lady was that who picked up my gloves and 
cigar-case for me ? ” 

The widow, completely taken aback by the 
question, began to wonder what answer she 
should make. 

44 A lady ? Oh, you mean the child ! She is 
the daughter of a stranger, who, like yourself 
has come to be cured by our sea air and bathing. 
The child is a general favorite, and calls every, 
one uncle and aunt. Her name is Gwendo- 
line.” 

4 » I knew that before. She’s a regular little 
flatterer, I suppose ? ” 

44 Oh, no ! She is often cool and wise beyond 
her years. She certainly behaved remarkably 
well to you. She must have taken a fancy to 
you.” 

The Colonel stroked his gray beard, and said, 
ironically, 44 I really shouldn’t have thought 
my old face had much attraction for the female 
sex in general. But you are wonderfully well 
preserved, sister. However, that is because you 
have not the pleasure of possessing such sons as 
mine.” 

44 You are very wrong to despise your sous in 
the way you do. You had ample time to assert 
your authority whilst they were boys ; but now 
that they are close upon thirty years of age, I 
do think they might be allowed to Judge for 
themselves. Howard only entered th» army at 
your express desire ; he never really cared for 
the profession.” 

44 That’s true enough,” exclaimed the Colo- 
nel ; 44 nor have I any objection to his being an 
engine-driver. The only thing I stipulate for is 
not to be disgraced — by his presence.” 

44 What ridiculous nonsense ! You know very 
well that he’s no engine-driver, any more than 
Vincent is a lumberer, as you call his profes- 
sion, in America ! ” 

44 Did Vincent enter the law against his wish, 
too ? Am I the cause of his living abroad now ? 
Yes ; that’s always the way if sons go to the 
dogs ; it’s the father’s fault. I wonder why 
Providence gives to fathers boys at all ! ” 

44 There is no good in talking to you,” re- 
plied the old lady, rising, before her brother 
had time to say anything that could wound the 
listener in the next room. 

With this, she began to prepare his tea, and 
avoided questioning him upon any point that 
could possibly bring his sons into the conversa- 
tion again, 

During tea Gwendoline skipped into the 
room, and asked, hurriedly, for her mother. 
Upon the old lady’s answer, that she was coin- 
ing presently, the little creature seated herself 
gravely upon a low stool, aud begged for a cup. 

The way she asked for it, and her graceful, 
engaging manners, pleased the old Colonel com- 
pletely. He could not take his gaze off her. She 
noticed this, and nodded roguishly at him. 
There was an indescribable charm in this con- 
fldencial little gesture. A feeling very much 
like real affection crept into the old warrior’s 
heart, and he began at once to call the child by 
some endearing names. 

She clapped her hands with pleasure, and 
laughed in her merry way, saying, with child- 
like boldness, 44 Yon are a dear man, and I like 
you very much. Just wait till I’ve done my 
bread and butter, and I’ll kiss you.” 

The little one stuffed the remaining portion 
of her bread into her mouth, and then ran eager- 
ly towards him. He lifted her upon his knee, 
and stroked her hair tenderly ; and, after giving 
him a hasty kiss, the child sprang from his lap, 
and rushed quickly from the room. 

That is a charming little creature ! ” he said, 
quite delighted. 44 I never saw any one like 
her before ! ” 

44 Oh, that’s only because you are unaccus- 
tomed to children,” replied Mrs. Rowland, in 
dry tones, thougn her heart was beating with 
joy at the praise. 44 He is catching itself in his 
own net,” thought she, and already pictured to 
herself the re-union of the long -estranged 
family in her own house. 

44 I’ve seen plenty of children in the course of 
my life,” exclained the Colonel, Jovially ; 44 in- 
deed, I’ve always been a friend and admirer of 
the other sex, and have often wished I had been 
blessed with a couple of daughters, instead of 
those young heathens of mine.” 

“ I t dnk it’s uncommonly lucky you had no 
girls,” cried the widow, with an expression of 
feigned horror. 44 They would have died long 
ago, under their father’s tyranny.” 

44 Do you think so, Dame Wisdom ?” asked 
the Colonel, good temperedly. 44 If so, you are 
wrong. I should have sought to make myself 
so beloved, that my slightest wish would be 
obeyed.” 
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Up to this point, Agatha had listened impa- 
tiently in the adjoining room, wondering 
whether it would be desirable to show herself 
and by that means commence her attack upon , 
the unsuspecting Colonel. 

But now that he hail began to talk upon 
fatherly love, she thought It would be oppor- 
tune to step forward ; so, turning the handle of 
the door, she appeared on the threshold, exact- 
ly opposite the Colonel, who was seated upon 
the sofa. % 

The widow greeted her with a look of asto. 
nishment, but the Colonel rose gallantly, and 
measured her from head to foot. 

Agatha hurried at once towards him, and 
seized his hand passionately. 

“ I have some claims to this love you say you 
would have possessed for a daughter ! ” she said, 
with fervor. “ Surely you cannot be angry 
any longer with my poor Howard 7 Time has 
softened your heart — give up your obstinate 
prejudices I ” 

Poor Agatha ! she had rushed headlong into 
the subject, not minding what she was saying. 

The Colonel stared for some time at her In 
sheer amazement ; but when she talked of his 
prejudices, his annoyance became apparent 
to both, and the admiration the lovely child 
had Just awakened in him, departed, leaving 
only gall and wormwood In its stead. 

The Colonel made use of the first pause 
Agatha allowed herself, by saying, “ Dear me, 
madam ! you take me evidently for on© of 
those fathers in a tragedy; but you are mis- 
taken, I assure you. According to my views, 
time can never soften me, nor make me wish 
to increase my family by adopting my sons' 
wives. If you have any further request to 
make, I am quite at your service ; otherwise 
I should ask you at once to retire behind the 
scenes again, where you waited before so admir- 
ably for your cue. We cannot remain together 
in the same room ! ” 

The widow’s woe-begone countenance showed 
that she had expected nothing else but this 
discomfiting reply, and Agatha, bewildered at 
the rebuff* she had received, stood like a statue. 

She was assured the breach between her hus. 
band and his father was indeed impassable. 
She ventured no further words, for she knew 
not what to say. Delicate in health as she was 
she now felt the imprudence of an encounter 
with the hard old man ; therefore, with a be- 
seeching look, she disappeared. 

A painful silence ensued. The Colonel did 
not seat himself again ; but prepared to leave. 
The widow, who was rather angry with Agatha 
for forcing herself into the Colonel’s presence, 
in spite of her advice to the contrary, put no 
obstacle in his way. She rang the bell for her 
maid, and asked her if the Colonel’s servant was 
there ready to attend his master to his lodging. 

She gave herself no trouble to disguise her un- 
gracious mood, and made no attempt to assist 
her relative to his conveyance. 

The widow knew well where to touch him 
most. 

Her conduct frightened him, as he was 
thoroughly dependent upon her; so he said, 
good-temperedly enough, on taking his leave, 

“ Good-bye, my dear sister. When the lock- 
smith’s daughter has left you, I shall come and 
pay my respects to you again, not before. You 
might have known, Dame Wisdom, that such 
explosions of effect and surprise would be wasted 
upon me. You had better go now and comfort 
your weeping prottgte, for, of course, tears are 
necessary, ar’n’t they 7” 

With this, he laughed, and quitted the house. 
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rally gotfrlghtened of you, and took herself and 
child off*.” 

The Colonel’s hard heart felt a sharp twinge 
at this information, though he said nothing on 
the instant. He was nettled to think that the 
lovely little child was his discarded son’s daugh- 
ter ; but when he recollected she had called 
him a “ good man,” and allowed herself to be 
fondled by him, the Colonel could not restrain 
a sigh as he asked, reproachfully. “ Why didn’t 
you tell me that Gwendoline was my grand- 
child 7 ” 

“ What good would it have doue?” was the 
reply. “ Gwendoline is her mother’s daughter.” 

“ Really, Dame Wisdom ? But the child 
seemed to take a wonderful fancy to its grand- 
papa.” 

So did its mother, for that matter,” inter- 
rupted his sister, promptly; “else she never 
would have begged for her father-in-law’s affec- 
tion, as she knew his character very well before 
doing so. But the affair is passed ; drop the 
subject.’’ 

It was the first time in his life the Colonel 
obeyed a request when it weut against his own 
wishes. 

The image of the little girl to whom he had 
taken such a fancy never quitted his nemory, 
nor did he make an effort to effaoe It. 

Pondering over his own lonely state, he said, 
“ 1 am almost tired of the world. I shall soon 
retire from the service altogether, and buy 
some little hermitage in which I may end my 
days in peace.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense about a hermitage 1 If 
you would only see the error of your ways, you 
could end your days in the bosom of your 
family, who would love and tend you properly.” 

" Hush 1 ” Interposed the Colonel, beckoning 
her to silence. 

And the subjeot dropped. 


“ M ay be,” replied the Colonel. “ I do not read 
his rash letters.” 

“You have done yourself more injury than 
any one else. You know Vincent has been en- 
gaged to me for two years, and that a marriage 
between us is the greatest wish of our life.” 

Isabel then explained to the irate Colonel, who 
began to exhibit symptoms of impatience, that 
Vincent went to America on business for her 
father, and had succeeded in saving some pro- 
perty belonging to his deceased brother : that 
though he did so without the Colonel’s consent, 
out of affection for her, winning her pareuts’ 
gratitude for the services he had rendered to them 
in this business, it was against his personal feel- 
ing to do so; and wound up by asking him if 
he would promise to decide his son’s fate 
without auy prejudice in respect of the act of 
insubordination of which Vincent had been 
guilty. 

The Colonel smiled sardonically, saying, 
“And supposing I pronounced you worthy at 
once, without any further delay 7” 

“I should know that you intended to 'treat 
him as you did Howard, whom you told to do 
as he pleased.” 

“ But you would marry him Just the same ? ” 
“Never without your consent!” exclaimed 
she, with firm resolve. 

The Colonel took her hand, and promised all 
she asked him. She looked, with an expression 
of deep emotion, into his stern face, and pressed 
his hand warmly. After this, she raised her 
head proudly, and walked back quickly to her 
lodging. 

The Colonel looked after her, and^sald, “ I 
wonder whether she would keep the promise 7 
I feel a desire to humiliate this proud, self-suffi- 
dent young damsel.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


CHAPTER III. 

A week passed without the Colonel making 
any Inquiry about his sister-in-law’s health. 
He was comfortable in his new quarters, which 
overlooked the beach, and had a charming view. 
He began at once to try the water cure, and to 
see how tar that would restore him to health 
and strength. 

In the meantime, Agatha Steward took her 
departure. She had always intended leaving 
Westbury at the end of May ; but the meeting 
with her father-in-law had decided her to quit 
the place at once. Mrs. Rowland, too, had 
taken offence at Agatha’s refusal to follow her 
auvlce. Words ensued between the two ladies, 
which made farther residence under the 
same roof very disagreeable to both. Agatha, 
grieved at the blunder her inexperience and 
self-confidence had led her into, hardly pos- 
sessed courage to tell her husband what she had 
done. 

After some little time, however, she did ma- 
nage to confess all that had taken place be- 
tween herself and the Colonel, and was rejoiced 
to find Howard entirely approve of her proceed- 
ings He was indignant at his father’s harsh- 
ness towards his wife, and could not help har- 
% boring bitter feelings, and hoped an avenging 
Nemesis would overtake the invalid, who had 
shown himself so harsh and unforgiving. 

The Colonel carefully acquainted himself with 
the movements of all the inmates of Mrs Row 
land’s establishment, and paid the latter a visit 
the day after Agatha’s departure. She received 
him as if nothing had happened. 

Amidst pleasant gossip, in which the old 
soldier revelled, tea was served. Presently the 
Colonel inquired where the little girl was he 
had seen there, and why she did not come In as 
usual. 

“ The child has gone, Colonel,” replied the 
widow, thinking he knew t-o whom It belonged. 

“ Of course its mother would not let it remain 
here without her ; and as you ordered Agatha 
away in such a peremptory fashion, she natu- 


The residences facing the sea presented the 
advantages of the country with the comforts of 
the town. The Spa, where the waters were 
drank, lay in the midst of a group of such 
houses. In consequence of these, all the In- 
valids resided in this part of Westbury. 

The day after the last described seen-, the 
Colonel noticed two strange ladies strolling 
along the beach. They were simply clad, and 
their manners and carriage were more distin- 
guished than those of the generality of persons 
resorting to Westbury. The elder was evidently 
a great sufferer ; her steps were uncertain, al- 
though she grasped her companion’s arm with 
firmness. 

The young girl at her side, dressed in simple 
gray linen, with a low, broad- brimmed hat on 
her head, had some charm about her more 
than beauty, that drew general attention to 
her. 

The ladies Just then passed the spot where 
the Colonel was seated under a shady rook. 
Always civil to strangers, he at once raised his 
hat, without, however, addressing them, and 
then turned away. 

No sooner had he done this, than he heard 
the elder remark to her -companion, “ That 
must be he, Isabel.” 

“ I am almost sure of It, mamma,” replied 
the daughter, in low, modulated tones. 

The Colonel has distinctly heard the conver- 
sation, with evident surprise. Who could they 
be 7 But he comforted himself with the know- 
ledge that four-and-twenty hours would not be 
passed before he should find out all about them. 

After the ladies had gone a short distance, 
the elder lady seemed to grow tired, so her 
daughter at once led her back again to their 
lodging. As soon as her mother had reached 
there, the girl left her, and returned quickly and 
resolutely towards the Colonel, who had now 
taken his seat upon a bench. 

She bowed quietly when she had reached 
him, and said, “ Colonel Steward, I presume 7 ” 
Agreeably surprised and charmed with the 
girl’s frauk and easy manner, the Colonel at 
once rose, and answered in the affirmative. 

“ You will wonder at my addressing you 
without having previously gone through the 
form of an introduction. I am Isabel Landville, 
and am fortunate enough to possess your son 
Vincent’s affection.” 

The Colonel, who would gladly have turned to 
the right about, said something In his usual sar- 
castic manner, which contrasted forcibly with 
the polite reception he had Just accorded her. 

But Miss Laudvllle seemed not to care in the 
least degree for the change, but continued 
quickly, “ I persuaded mamma to bring me 
here, as Vincent told us you were visiting this 
place for a short time.” 

The Colonel listened to her, although the 
Ironical smile was still upon his lips ; but he 
now seated himself upon the bench again, and 
iuvlted the youug lady to take the vacant place 
beside him. 

“Let us sit down. Miss Landville, and then 
we shall have a better chance of arguing with 
oue another.” * 

Well, then, Colonel, what I propose is to 
appeal to your sense of Justice, and submit my- 
self to your scrutiny. Four weeks will surely 
oe sufficient to Judge whether I am worthy of be- 
coming your sou’s wife. I require your consent 
first. But do not fancy, Colonel, that I shall 
seek your favors with signs of affection, emo- 
tion, or pretended respect.” 

“ Indeed, I don'L think you will give me any 
opportunity for fancying such a thing,” smiled 
the Colonel. 

“ \ ery well. You understand me, I see. 

\ incent will return from America in a week. 

He will have told you so by letter ” 


CHAPTER V. 


In the afternoon, when Mrs. Landville was 
talking her usual nap, her daughter prepared to 
pay a visit to her lover’s aunt. She had brought 
a letter of Introduction from Agatha with her to 
Westbury, and had already sent It on. 

Mrs. Rowland’gave her the kindest welcome, 
She had never shared her brether-in-law’s views 
or principles on any point whatever, least of all 
his unfounded objection to the objects of both 
his son’s choice. Agatha had explained in her 
note that Miss Landville (whose cleverness and 
good sense had evldently'made a great impres- 
sion upon her) was going to tackle the Colonel, 
and bring him to her way of thinking ; but she 
did not meutlon how this change was to be 
brought about. 

So the old lady luqulred what Isabel’s ’plans 
were. 

Isabel told her she had already made a be 
ginning that morning. 

The widow listened, and shook her head. 

“ You are calculating wrongly, ray child,” she 
said, sorrowfully. “ You will never gain your 
object in that way. I know my brother-in-law. 
Ah, no matter what promise he has made you, 
he’ll find some means of cheating you.” 

Isabel smiled, with an air of triumph, and 
said, “ Trust me, the Colonel oannot persist so 
far in his obstinacy as to make one who never 
did him an injury, miserable for life ; aud when 
he has once confessed himself conquered, it will 
be easy enough to settle matters between 
Howard’s family and himself.” 

“ Would you really keep your Jword, and not 
marry Vincent 7 ” inquired the old lady doubt- 
fully. 

Isabel, with evident emotion, assured her so- 
lemnly that nothing should induce her to do so 
against the Colonel’s wishes. 

“ Isabel, you are standing on the drink of an 
abyss. Don’t be too confident. Your happiness, 
and that of Vincent, is at stake. Think of what 
you are doing. Does Vincent know of your re- 
solve 7 ” 

She replied In the affirmative, and alded’that 
he entirely approved of her plan. 

“With the full understanding that he is to 
give you up if his father remains obdurate?” 
asked the widow, with considerable astonish- 
ment. “ This is, Indeed, a strange piece of 
heroism, or else shows his implicit and blind 
confidence in your persuasive power.” 

Isabel was not to be shaken in her.resolve, 
and promised to see her again next dav, after 
she had been to the Colonel. 

The girl went happily back to her lodgings, to 
attend once more to her Invalid mother’s wants. 
That evening she eujoyed a pleasant walk in 
the sea- breeze ; and next morning awoke re- 
freshed by sleep, ready for an early stroll before 
her mother rose. The probability of meeting 
the Colonel may have done something towards 
iuduoing her to walk thus early. Nor had she 
deceived herself. 

She had not gone far before she saw the old 
gentleman advancing in a stately manner to- 
wards her. He greeted her, from some dis- 
tance, with a far pleasanter voice than she had 
expected. 

They met lu a very picturesque spot, over- 
looking the sea. with shady nooks, formed by 
the rocks, on every side. 

“ You must possess some superhuman power, 
Miss Landville,” he said, with apparently forced 
frankness; “for you have succeeded where 
everyone else has failed. I never slept a wink 
all night ! ” 

The girl raised her beautiful face, and said 
some words of regret at his discomfort. 

“ But I know now I shall escape any* more of 
such wakeful nights,” continued he, taking no 
notice of her kind words. “The plans you have 
formed for your own benefit, and mine too, as 
you seem to think, were the entire cause of my 


misery. You have regularly beset my path 
and hope that I may captulate some day; but, 
my dear young lady, this is the last hour I shall 
remain in Westbury. I’m off now to Whitehlll, 
to further my cure without interruption — good- 
bye ! ” 

Isabel looked like some beautiful statue. All 
life seemed to have fled from her glowing 
young features, and her arms sank enfeebled by 
her side. 

“ Is this my sentence 7 ” asked she, in scar cely 
audible tones. 

“ Take it as you please. Marry my boy ; I 
have nothing to say against it. Farewell ! ” * 
Isabel’s Ups moved to repeat these words, but 
she could not succeed in giving utterance to 
them. Silently she bent her head, and stood 
there as if unable to move. 

The Colonel left her, his face beaming with 
satisfaction. After he had gone some distance 
he turned and looked back. 

Isabel was standing In the same position gaz- 
ing across at the horizon. He arrived at home 
and looked again baok towards the beach’ 
but the girl still lingered, exactly as he had left 
her. 

He went into his room. Was It curiosity to 
gaze unseen upou his sacrifice, that made him 
take his field-glass 7 He arranged the focus, and 
turned it upon her his son loved, and whom he 
had so cruelly wounded. 

Isabel had not moved— had not even changed 
the positlou of her arms; she seeinei to have 
forgotten that she existed— not to know that 
eat tears were coursing each other slowly 
down her cheeks. Thus the Colonel saw her, 
aud his heart began to beat fitfully. He paced 
his room restlessly to and fro. Several times 
he hesitated at the door; then he hastily took 
up his glass again. Isabel was coming calmly, 
with seeming unconsciousness, towards her 
lodging again. On seeing this, he jumped into 
a fly, and went on his load to Whltehill with- 
out having deigned to wish with his sister-in- 
law good-bye. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Whltehill was flve-and-twenty miles from 
Westbury. It was a poor little fishing village, 
with no charms about it except the sea. It con- 
sisted of a few scantily furnished lodgings, oc- 
cupied only by some cripples. 

The Colonel saw, immediately, that he had 
regularly exiled himself. His temper was not 
improved by the wretchedness of the apartments 
he had taken, and which, he had been told, 
were the best in the place. A florid paper, no 
carpet, hideous chintz curtains hanging to the 
low windows, — all these discomforts reminded 
him of his school-days ; but had not the effect 
of cheering him. 

He had to submit to the inevitable, however, 
as he knew he could not return to Westbury 
.Without yielding. 

Three weeks were passed in the greatest mi- 
sery. Nothing happened. The time approached 
when Vinceut was expected from America. 

“Pack up my things, Craven,” ordered he, 
one evening, as he sat in his stuffy little room, 
gazing at the settiug sun, till he was almost 
blinded by it. “Pack up my things, and order 
a carriage to take me to the station. I am going 
to Southport.” 

The man stared at his master, in astonish- 
ment. 

“ To Southport 7 ” repeated he. 

“ Yes. We shall go through Eden en route for 
— .” He left his explanation unfinished, and 
began moving about restlessly. 

Steam is a splendid means by which to carry 
out quietly some project, and the man who sits 
in his coupt, with ticket in his pocket, hurries 
on to meet his fate. If it had not been for this, 
the Colonel might have changed his mind ten 
times during the Journey ; but he reached his 
destination before he had time to do it. When 
he arrived there, the well-known manufactory, 
belonging to Starr and Compauy, was imme- 
diately pointed out to him, as well as the almost 
princely mansion where the family resided. 

At the Colonel walked up the gravelled path 
leading to the mansion he saw, sitting on a 
garden seat, Agatha. By her side stood Howard, 
who, holding her hand affectionately, tried to 
console her for the disappointment which had 
attended her appeal to his father. 

The sharp, crisp, regular tread of the haughty 
officer on the gravel, grated on their ears, and 
caused both to turn in the direction from whence 
the sound came, when, to their astonishment, 
the beheld the man who, of all others, they 
dreaded most to meet. 

Howard, to avoid a scene, hastily drew hli 
dejected wife along a side-walk which led to 
the house, in which they were speedily lost to 
sight; while the Colonel passed on, as though he 
had not noticed the sudden flight. 

He walked up the broad stone steps leading 
to the noble portico without a moment’s hesita- 
tion an 1 opened the door, which led into a wide 
and lofty hall. 

Through folding-doors he beheld a female 
figure, standing in the adjoining room, gazing 
through the window. He stepped in. 

“Good morning, my dear,” said the Colonel, 
and his voice souuded with more resonance than 
when last he saw her, and told her it was im- 
possible for both of them to remain under the 
sam e roof. 

The lady turned round ; but only for a mo- 
ment ; in the next she rushed' forward to meet 
him, and threw her arms round his neck. 

He had not deserved this much. An inward 
voice whispered that to him ; but he took care 
not to say so. He mentioned nothing about the 
retreat from the grounds. 
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Agatha next rushed to the door, and called 
excitedly to her husband, ohild, parents, and 
brother. 

All obeyed the summons, in the greatest 
alarm ; but the fright was turned into Joy when 
they saw the Colonel standing iu the centre of 
the room. 

Howard advanced, and they both, clasping 
hands, gazed aifeotionately at each other. Their 
hearts were opened without a word of explana- 
tion from either. 

And now Gwendoline came jumping in with 
a look of astonishment, and a smile passed over 
her bright little face. 

“ You ! — where have you come from 7 ” asked 
she, clasping her hands merrily. 

“ Am I still a nice man, my pretty one ? ” 
asked the Colonel, lifting his pet high in the air. 
“ Have you really not forgotten me yet 7 ” 

“ No — really not! ” answered the child ; “ and 
I’ll give you a kiss for coming to see me again.” 
After a while the storm began to lay itself. 
The family became quieter, and the Colonel ask- 
ed Howard If he had heard from Vincent lately, 
and if the ship the latter was coming in had 
arrived in England. He at once declared his 
intention of going to meet his son. 

Agatha and her husband exchanged looks. 

“ Have you had any news of Miss Landville ? ” 
asked the Colonel, noticing the glance between 
husband and wife. 

They replied in the affirmative. 

“We have a letter, to deliver into Vincent’s 
hands on his arrival, from Isabel.” 

“Give it to me. I will be love’s postman for 
once ? ” laughed the old gentleman. 

Howard went to fetch the letter. The Colonel 
took it, looked at it on every side, and tore the 
envelope open. 

His son jumped up in alarm, ready to prevent 
its perusal. 

“ Leave me alone, ” cried the Colonel, good- 
temperedly ; “ I will take all the responsibility 
upon myself.” 

He stepped to the window, and commenced 
reading. 

It was some time before he had mastered its 
contents — much longer than necessary, consi- 
dering the length of the letter, as Isabel had not 
used rnauy words to express utter hopelessness. 
But the contents were only intended to be read 
by the man to whom they were addressed, and 
whom the girl loved better thau the whole world 
put together. 

The noble submission with which she took 
her humiliation from the Colonel’s hands was 
stated uncomplainingly, while she told him 
that she could not consent to see him agaiu till 
his father was willing to allow her to enter his 
family, though she was afraid that happy time 
would never arrive. 

There must have been something in Isabel’s 
unshaken self-government that had the power 
of touching the Colonel more thau anything 
else. Be that as it may, Agatha declared that 
he changed color several times during his peru- 
sal of the lines. 

When he had read the letter, he asked for a 
new envelope, pen, ink, and sealing wax. 

Howard obeyed bis request, though he hardly 
liked his task, for he was afraid of any rash 
words the Colonel might be guilty of. He had 
suffered much at his father’s hands, and, know- 
ing Isabel well, and, being fully acquainted 
with her irresistible fascinations, he was glad 
to hear of the plan she was going to adopt to- 
wards the Colonel, and was almost sure of its 
ultimate success : for who could resist such a 
girl long ? Therefore, he was doubly anxious 
now, knowing how much happiness and misery 
depended upon the stroke of a pen, or even a 
misinterpretation of words. 

The Colonel acted as if he were the only man 
in the world, and as if no one could be in the 
least interested in anything he was about to 
do. He dipped his pen in the ink ; then, laying 
Isabel’s letter in front of him, glanced very 
uneasily upon the neat handwriting, and wrote 
in large characters, upon the top of the paper, 
«« Your resignation will not be accepted.” 

Agatha had been watching Colonel Steward’s 
hand with anxiety, and when she discovered 
what he wrote, rushed into her husband’s arms, 
whispered the joyful intelligence to him. 

The Colonel heard her. Ho turned round, and 
said, with a mocking smile, “I suppose you 
thought I had the nature of a bear in me, 
Agatha ? I tell you what, Howard, you had 
better give your wife some lessons in natural 
history. There ! now for my fate.” 

He sent the letter off, so that Miss Landville 
received it before the return of Vincent. 

All was right again between them. It is not 
possible to describe the happy re-union of a 
family that has been at strife with each other 
for a long time. Gwendoline received most of 
the Colonel’s kisses; but one could tell, by the 
way he watched her, what an impression Agatha 
had made upon the obstinate heart. 

Of the meeting between Vincent and the 
Colonel, we can only say that the sight of 
his stately old father was sufficient to fill him 
with hope. 

Father and son agreed at once to see the Land- 
villes. 

“ You must go to the father ; I to the daughter, 
said the Colonel, with mock seriousness. 

“Don’t you think exactly the contrary will 
do as well 7 ” asked Vincent, laughing. “ I am 
longing to meet darling Isabel.” 

“ She won’t see you till I’ve spoken to her,” 
replied the Colonel, calmly. “Something has 

happened between us that ” 

Vincent gazed at his father in alarm. 

“ Isabel is proud,” whispered he, with some 
agitation. “I do hope nothing will some to 
prevent our happiness," 


The Colonel shrugged his shoulders, but did ! 
nothing to oalm his son’s doubts. 

“ The uncertainty of the next four-and-twenty 
hours shall be your punishment for going off to 
America without my consent, and without tak- 
ing leave of me.” 

Vincent knew of old, that all questions on his 
part would be of no avail ; so he was sileDt and 
counted every station in secret that divided him 
from the girl he loved. 

At length, the last was reached, and a car- 
riage took both gentlemen — the old one laden 
with good resolutions ; the young one provided 
with proofs of his efficiency, iu securing a 
fortune which had well-nigh been lost to the 
family for over — in front of the Landvilles’ 
house. 

Isabel’s father, who had already been made 
acquainted with Vincent’s arrival in England, 
received him with exclamation of joy and gra- 
titude ; while she hid herself behind the door, 
and waited anxiously for the key to the riddle 
which had been sent her in the shape of her re- 
turned letter, signed by the Colonel’s hand. 

The latter advanced to her, and led the trem- 
bling girl to the window. Then, laying both his 
hands upon her shoulders, be gazed intently 
into her lovely face. There must have been 
something in his expression that appealed to her 
heart ; for, bending her proud head low, she 
pressed herself affectionately to his breast. 
He embraced her silently and tenderly, and 
whispered, in a voice of emotion, into her ear 
alone. 

“Can you really dispense with my love, as 
you told me you could when we last met 7 ” 

“The words, father, were hastily spoken,” 
she replied. 

Further explanation was unnecessary. 

Vincent won his happiness through his own 
efforts on the other side of the ocean, and all 
obstacles to his love vanished. 

If the reader wishes to know which daughter- 
in-law the Colonel likes best, he must look 
farther than bis conduct to both of them before 
he can Judge rightly. Agatha is the object upon 
whioh he vents his sarcasms, while on Isabel 
he bestows warm adoration. 

Gwendoline, the sweetest of grandchildren, 
has won a throne in her grandfather’s heart 
which nobody else can dispute — not even if 
he should be blessed with a dozen more grand- 
children. 

One day, the Colonel penned the following 
lines to his sister-in-law, Widow Rowland: — 

“ The fear that you might be seeking me In 
the moon, after my sudden disappearance from 
Westbury, induces me to write an i acquaint 
you with the fact that I am at present residing 
with my son Vincent’s intended wife’s family. 
You may laugh away, my dear — it cannot hurt 
me. I, too, often have a good laugh at the ex- 
pense of an old fellow named Steward, who has 
given up the part of a * bear,' to play that of a — 
Well, sister, there’s no writing so difficult on 
earth to a person as penning an admission of 
his own faults, so I out with the truth — to play 
the part of thoroughly happy father and grand- 
father. 

“Come and Judge for yourself, and see your 
worthy brother-in-law fondled affectionately 
by Agatha, the blacksmith’s daughter, dancing 
a galop with that romp Gwendoline, and mak- 
ing love to the proud daughter Isabel. 

“ In four weeks Vinceut is going to be mar- 
ried ; and he expcets his aunt Rowland to attend 
bis wedding in the stiffest of silks and the 
smartest of bonnets. I conclude by assuring 
you that I am still old Colonel Steward, but I 
have fou ul my hermitage in my son’s house, 
where I intend to remain till the end of my 
days, doing penance for my sins.” 

Of course, the widow did not wait for a second 
invitation, but hurried at once to Eden to see 
her fondest hopes realized. We may also be 
sure that she was greeted With some of the Co- 
lonel’s cutting speeches ; but as she was a lady 
well able to take care of herself, she probably 
answered him in a proper spirit. 


ETHEL’S STORY. 


She was a very beautiful, attractive woman, 
black-eyed and crimson-cheeked, with a splen- 
did bust, and arms which she did not mind 
showing. 

I was a little, pale creature, neither ugly nor 
pretty; but I did not envy her. 

Let all the men on earth admire her; one 
loved me. 

If I was fair in his eyes, I oared nothing for 
the rest. 

The other girls were Jealous at times. 

Madge Burt and Barbara Brown declared that 
there was no such tiling as getting any attention 
from any one where she was. 

Certainly she tried her best to fascinate every 
man, single and married, who came near her. 

Millicent Bray was her name, and 1 under- 
stood that, young as she was, she was a divorced 
woman. 

It may have been that she was very much 
ill-used by her husband, aud had then the in- 
jured party altogether, 

I presume it is often so — but pure women 
will bear a great deal rather than sever the 
holy tie that binds them to a husband’s side ; 
and there is always a doubt about a divorce. 

Some of the ladies at Mrs. Norton’s shrugged 
their shoulders, and wondered what the old 
lady had been thinking of to take Mrs. Bray 
in. 

The gentlemen, however, fought in her de- 
I fence. 


Beautiful, musical, fond of flirtation, and 
apt at flattery, she won her way into their lik- 
ing. 

For my part, I did not respect her one whit. 

I did not see anything to love in her, but I 
admired her. 

Unlike most women, I always found myself 
able to see the charms that men see in a per- 
sonally attractive woman. 

But were I a man, I could not do as men do : 
flatter these flirts at the expense of true-heart- 
ed women, who love them with all . heir souls. 

When good Mrs. Carman went to her room 
with tears in her eyes, leaving Mr. Carman 
whispering soft nothings iu Mrs. Bray’s ear; 
and when little Effie Fay crimsoned and 
trembled with anger, because her lover forgot 
her while he turned the beauty’s music and 
looked down Into her eyes, I often thought 
to myself that those were poor triumphs after 
all, that those men who gave them to her were 
but silly creatures. 

She liked none of them. 

She mocked them, and had little nick-names 
for each. 

She was as cold In heart as she was warm in 
manner. 

Her impassioned glances were those of an 
actress, nothing more. 

She gave those glances to my Harry as well 
as to others, but I had no fear of their effect. 

Of course, he knew she was handsome, aud 
that she sang well, so did I. 

We had met at Mrs. Harlon’s. 

I was an orphan, and taught music for my 
bread ; he was a young olerk in a large whole- 
sale house. 

At our first meeting we had liked each other, 
and he was the only lover I had ever had. 

When I gave him my betrothal kiss, it was 
with lips that had never met those of any man 
before, and I was glad to think of it. 

We had been engaged three months, and 
were to be married in the spring. 

We were wrapped up in each other, and I 
believe concerned ourselves very little about 
Mrs. Bray. 

I did not. 

It pleased me better to think of better 
women. 

There were others whose minds were con- 
tinually running on her, however. 

Jealous Effie Fay could not quite forget her. 

Over and over again she sat in my room, 
with tears pouring down her cheeks, and talked 
of her. 

“ She’s a wretch,” she declared, “ a bold, for- 
ward, cruel creature. She knows Charlie is en- 
gaged to me. She knows it. I see It in her 
eyes ; and she works so hard to get him to her- 
self. Charlie doesn’t know what he is doing 
for himself. I shall break with him yet, and I 
do love him so. No one will ever love him so 
much.” 

Then she would cry again, and begin the old 
story of Mrs. Bray’s conduct, of her looks, her 
contrivances, her becks and wreathed smiles. 

I felt sorry for the child, she was but sixteen ; 
and sorry too for Charlie, who was acting as 
most foolish boys do under such circumstances. 

But one morning she began another strain. 

“ Mrs. Bray is at work with your Harry now,” 
she said, “and she’ll twist him round her fin- 
ger soon, as she does my Charlie. It’s witch- 
craft those women have — an unholy power of 
some kind. You’ll see, Ethel, you’ll suffer as 
I do soon.” 

And then she spoke of words, and looks, aud 
actions that had quite eseaped me, but which, 
spoken of, made me strangely uncomfortable. 

I had utter faith in Harry, but I did not like 
to hear such things. 

At first it was only that, but after awhile it 
was more. 

As the days went on, 1 noticed one or two 
things that were suspicious. 

I saw that she contrived to meet my lover in 
the hall, and on the stairs, to sit near him at 
dinner time, to go out upon the balcony when 
he did. 

Charlie Beach was allowed to slip back into 
his old place in Effie’s heart, and rny Harry 
was Mrs. Bray’s object. 

Effie had been sharper thau I ; but Harry 
was too strong in his love for me to yield, I felt 
sure. 

It was about the time that Harry’s business 
compelled him to choose a lodging farther s way. 

He left Mrs. Norton’s, and only called to see 
me in the evenings, and we began to write to 
each other* 

I have the little notes he wrote me carefully 
hidden away even now. 

They are very precious to me. 

As I read them over, they bring those hours 
back again, aud I am a young and loving girl 
once more. 

I never loved Harry more tenderly than when 
I sat down oue morning to tell him of a little 
festivity which I had been invited to attend, 
and to ask his escort. 

I shall never forget thal day. 

After I had posted the etter, I sat in my 
room, aud sewed upon the pretty dress I in- 
tended to wear, thinking all the while that it 
was Harry’s favourite color, and that he would 
be sure totlfke it. 

Effie, happy in her recovered lover, sat with 
me aud read aloud from a little book of verse9 
Charlie bad given her. 

They were not fine verses, nor was she an 
elegant reader, but there was love in them and 
in her heart, and that sufficed. 

We are so uuaccountably happy sometimes, 
Just as we are unaccountably sad at others. 

It is as though unseen spirits, good, or bad, 
hovered about us aad whispered to us. 
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I was gloriously content that day. 

Outside the sun was bright and the air soft. 
The geranium that stood in my window was 
full of crimson blossoms. 

My canary bird sang shrilly. 

Effie, with pretty smiles on her face, basked 
in the bright firelight, and between her verses 
talked of dear Charlie. 

I had finished the dress, and sat looking 
down into the street, when I saw a boy hurry- 
ing along. 

It was the errand boy at Harry’s place, and 
Effie, who had seen him also, ran downstairs to 
bring my note to me, for we both knew that it 
was my answer that shimmered in its little 
white envelope in my hand. 

She ran down gaily, humming a tune. 

She returned with a very serious face. 

A note was in her hand with my name upon 
it in Harry’s writing. 

But her expression frightened me so that I 
caught my breath. 

“ What is it, Effie 7 ” I asked. 

“Ethel,” she said, very sadly, “I must tell 
you, though you’ll hate me. The boy who brought 
that note brought one for Mrs. Bray.” 

I was so relieved that I burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

“ Why should that trouble me 7 ” I asked. 

“ Don’t you see your Harry must have written 
both 7 ” she asked. 

“ No,” said I, “ I do not. I am not Jealous of 
Harry.” 

Then I broke the seal, and these were the 
words I read — 

“ Madam, — 

“ I have another engagement and am < bilged 
to decline yours. 

“ H. Heathcote.” 

I put the oold billet down with a strange chill 
at my heart. 

What had I done to deserve this 
What did it mean 7 
What should I do? 

A note like this from a betrothed lover, from 
whom I had parted with the tenderest caresses. 

Effie saw that I was in trouble and forbore 
to question me, but she glided out of the room 
and did not return for an hour. 

When she came back, her face was wet with 
tears. 

“ You cannot tell me what it is 7 ” she asked. 
I answered — 

“ I must have offended him unconsciously. I 
can’t say anything more.” 

When the dinner-bell rang, I went downstairs 
as usual. 

Passing the parlor door. I saw Mrs. Bray. 

She was reading a note aloud. 

“ I declare I never was so surprised,” she 
saxd. “ I thought he was in love with that little 
girl. Ah ! there she comes.” 

She hurried away as she spoke, in assumed 
terror. 

The next moment I saw Effie speak to her, 
and a white paper pass Into her hand. 

Whatever it was she knew, aud she would tell 
me. 

She did. 

That evening she brought a letter into my 
room — a letter that Mrs. Bray had exhibited to 
all the house — a love-letter from Harry Heath- 
cote, tenderer and more passionate thau any he 
had ever written to me, and with his undoubted 
signature as its foot ! 

It was no forgery. 

I even kuew the paper, a rare and costly kind, 
with his own monogram upon it. 

It began “Darling,” and ended “Your own 
Charlie.” 

I did not scream, I did not swoon ; I faced 
the terrible truth as best 1 might. 

She had won him from me, but I was in no 
wise to blame. 

I was true. } 

1 was sinned against, not sinning, aud the 
blow should not crush me. 

I did not even allow myself to play the 
mourner. 

Contempt of my lover had taken the place of 
love. 

He should know I did not grieve for him : 
and 1 asked good old Mr. Halloian to be my 
escort, and went to the party next evening with 
a smile on my face, though my heart ached 
sorely, and life seemed a cold aud cruel thing 
to me. 

They told me 1 was gay that night. 

I chatted, I ate and drank, I danced when- 
ever 1 was asked to do so. 

All the while the words of that letter Harry 
had written to Mrs. Bray were in my ears. 

When old Mr. Hallorah took me home, he 
told me I had “ wearied myself out, and was 
beginning to feel it.” 

But 1 was strong ye.. 

To-morrow I had work to do that would de- 
mand all my strength. 

To take the matter into my own hands, to 
write an adieu to Charlie, send him back the 
gifts and letters in my possession, and ask mine 
of him. 

As I went u|>stairH old Mrs. Norton looked 
out of her room. 

“ Your beau was here to-night,” she said. “ I 
expect he was cut up to find you out, but Mrs. 
Bray took care of. him.” 

I tri d to laugh. 

All my life I felt I must laugh when I had 
rather cry. 

I must hide my heart. 

No one should ever call me a “disappointed ” 
woman. 

No one should speak of me asone who had 
been jilted. 

1 wrapped myself In tuj dressing gown 
■at before my fire. 
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I coald not sleep. 

I could not even lie down. 

The clock struck twelve, one, and still I 
watched the dying embers. 

Ten minutes more had gone by, when sud- 
denly a frightful shriek rang through the house 
— another and another. 

I rushed to the door. 

Other people were in the entry. 

The shrieks came from Mrs. Bray’s room, and, 
ere we could open it, it was flung wide and she 
rushed towards us. her long, white night-robe 
all ablaze, a horrible moving column of Are. 

I don’t know what I thought. 

I don’t know what I did. 

1 cannot remember anything more, until I 
had her down upon the floor, with a blanket I 
ha 1 snatched, wrapped about her. 

i heard myself crying — 

“Lie still and you will save your face.” 

Vnd I saw the flames choked out and the 
light, black tinder floating about me, and knew 
i hat I had at least saved her from being quite 
burnt to death. 

Soon I knew that I have saved her life. 

It was night again when srmeone came to 
my door, and told me that Mrs. Bray wished 
to see me. 

Of course I wont to her. 

She was lying in her bed, wrapped in band- 
ajres, and she could not stir, but she looked at 
me earnestly. 

“Send them out of the room,” she said. “ I 
want to speak to you alone.” 

And when the nurse had closed the door be- 
hind herself and Mrs. Norton, she looked at me 
agaiu in the same strange way. 

“You saved my life,” she said, “Yes, and 
I remember what you said. ‘ Lie still and 
you’ll save your face.’ Most women would have 
liked me to spoil my face, had 1 used them so. 
And you don’t know the world either. Go 
to that desk. There’s a letter there. It’s yours. 
I wanted to make you jealous, and I wrote to 
your beau, to ask his escort somewhere. 

“Two notes came at the same time to the 
house. 

“ I knew very well that there was a mistake 
made— that mine had been put into your enve- 
lope, and yours into mine. 

“ I scratched your name out of that one you 
have there, and showed it about to make you 
jealous. 

“ He’s as true as steel to you. I love you for 
saving my face, and I tell you that. Now try 
to forgive me.” 

I was too happy to do anything else. 

I knew that what she said was true aud when 
she asked me, I stooped down and gave her a 
kiss. It was our last interview. 

When Mrs. Bray recovered, she left Mrs. 
Nortorn’s, and Harry Heathcote never knew 
anything about those two miserable days until 
I had beer, his wife too long to have any se- 
crets from him. 


AN AUTUMN MEMORY. 


BY F. P. A. 


’Twas long ago in the gloaming 
Of so Autumn day gone by, 

When we went out a-nutting, 

My lost, lost love and I. 

I see her as she stood there, 

While I held down the bough ; 

Ah, eyes, what would’stthou barter 
To gaze upon her now. 

That bright young form so stately, 
That face so sweet and fair, 

Crowned with a golden glory 
Of clustering auburn hair. 

The music of her laughter 
Sounds yet upon mine ear ; 

Her voice still haunts my dreamland — 
So far and yet so near. 

And now, when leaves are falling, 
When sinks the sky -king red, 

I think upon the glory 
Around my darling shed. 

I thiuk, till thought is sorrow, 

Of happy days gone by — 

When we went out a-nuttlng. 

My lost, lost love and I. 


STRANGE VISITORS. 


A few winters ago, myself aud friend, who had 
been stopplug for some days in a northern town 
heard by accident that there was a few miles 
away an old mill that had the unenviable repu- 
tation of being the home of ghosts. Of course we 
laughed at the idea; but our informant assured 
us he had himself seen the apparitions, and 
would never enter the mill again afterdark. 

“ Was the mill uninhabited?” we asked. 

“No; Mr. Brown, the owner, lived there. He 
was a man of high standing, uuimpeachable 
honor, and he, too, had frequently seen the 
ghosts.” 

Here was a puzzle which we resolved to un- 
ravel. 

“ Could we get an order to sleep at the mill ? ” 

Our Informant promised to use his influence 
to procure the required permission. The next 


day we received a letter, stating we could, if we 
still felt so Inclined, stay at the mill that night; 
but we must excuse the absence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, as they had been called away sud- 
denly to see one of their children, who was at 
school. Accordingly, at nightfall, Tom Selford 
and myself made our way to the ghostly tryst. 

When we arrived, we were well received by 
Mr. Brown’s foreman, a Jolly-faced north 
countryman, called Tullock, who proceeded to 
show us over the mill, as if to prove that there 
was no deceit, in the same manner as a con- 
juror allows one to examine the inside and out- 
side of th3 box into which he puts, and out of 
which he afterwards takes, such marvellous 
things without unlocking the casket. 

It was a strongly built stone mansion, that 
had at one time evidently belonged to some 
great family, but had now become the residence 
of the miller, who had built the mill out of the 
left wing of the house, so that the machinery 
was not in the old building at all. 

As we walked through the rooms, my friend 
and I took care to express our disbelief in ghosts, 
and show our revolvers; but the only effect pro- 
duced upon our guide by this display was a shrug 
of the shoulders and a broad grin that would 
have done honor to Grimaldi. We took up our 
position in the “second best room,” if I may 
use that term, the chief apartment being the 
one just above. 

We mounted cigars, drew a table up close to 
a wall, lit two candles, placed them on the 
mantel-piece, and two others we put upon the 
table; then seating ourselves with our backs to 
the wall, so as not to be taken by surprise, we 
prepared a bowl of « bishop ” to cheer us up 
and keep out the cold. 

After sitting some time, we were disturbed by 
the stamping of feet overhead — a heavy tread, 
followed by a quick scuffling sound, that made 
our hearts beat fast as we gazed at each othei. 
We knew the room was empty, for we had 
locked the door after carefully examining the 
chamber, and the key was now on the table at 
which we sat. 

Seizing a candle and the key, I hurried up- 
stairs, followed quickly by Tom. I unlocked the 
door, and threw it open. The room was empty. 
We sounded the walls thoroughly, examined the 
floor and the celling, but could not detect the 
slightest thing to give us cause to imagine we 
had been imposed upon. 

“ Nobody is here,” said Tom. “ It’s very 
strange ! ” 

“ Very,” I replied. 

“ I propose that we fetch up our wine and 
candles, and watch here,” he said, after a pause. 

“I think we had better,” I replied ; “ but I 
shall take the precaution of fastening up this 
room until we return, so that there may be no 
intruders.” 

Carefully looking the door, we began to des- 
cend the stairs, but paused before we were half- 
way down them. We heard, distinctly, other 
steps keeping time with our own, until we reach- 
ed the place whereon we stood ; we felt a cold 
wind waft by, and the steps went on until we 
reached the foot of the staircase, when, turning 
to the right, they entered the room where we 
had commenced our watch. 

I need not say how terribly frightened we 
were, for nothing could we see. It seemed to us 
that had we beheld the most ghastly sight, it 
would not have been so awful as these sounds, 
without any apparent cause. At first we felt 
inclined to beat a hasty retreat ; but we plucked 
up courage, and carried out our purpose of 
keeping watch in the ghostly chamber. 

There was nothing in the room at all of an 
unusual nature. The walls were neatly papered, 
the fireplace was a modern one, having evident- 
ly been but newly erected ; two large cupboards 
stood at each side of the chimney, and these we 
most carefully examined. We found them 
empty, and, therefore, contented ourselves by 
locking them. Unlike the haunted room de- 
scribed in Mr. Thomas Hood’s beautiful poem, 
there was here no secret inspiration to whisper 
us that 

“That chamber is the ghostly.” 

Having drunk one or two bumpers of wine to 
keep up our spirits, we took up our stations, 
with our chairs placed close to the wall, so as to 
command a full view of he room. We heard so 
many strange noices, that at length we grew 
used to them, and began to laugh at the sounds. 

Suddenly there came a loud rapping at the 
cupboard door, which Tom declared must pro- 
ceed from Old Mother Hubbard, who was resent- 
ing the cupboard being bare. 

The joke seemed to have the effect of stopping 
any further proceedings in the cupboard; where- 
upon, Tom suggested that “ghosts did not like 
Jokes, as they were grave subjects.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, 
than the knocking commenced upon the room 
door. 

“ Come in,” cried Tom ; “ the door is locked, 
but I suppose that does not matter to you.” 

With a tremendous crash, it flew open ; but 
nothiug could we see. We each took a candle, 
aud went out into the passage, but 'there was 
not a creature there. We next carefully exa- 
mined the lock, and found the bolt had been 
shot back ; therefore, the door must have been 
unlocked from the inside, for we had left the 
key in that side of the door, and there it still re- 
mained. 

“ This is very strange ! ” said Tom in that pe- 
culiar whisper, which shows that a person is 
being forced by awe to believe against he will ; 
“ this is really unaccountable ! ” 

“ It is strange, I allow ; but that it is inexpli- 
cable I do not.” 

“ Then how do you account for it ? ” demand- 
ed Tom. 


“ My dear Tom, because I cannot solve it, is no 
reason it should not be capable of solution. How 
do we know the bolt actually shot into the lock ? 
The key may not have turned properly. Now, 
if that be the case, some sudden gust of wind 
could have blown the door open.” 

“Gusts of wind don’t rap at doors to ask per- 
mission to come in,” replied Tom. “ For my 
own part, I freely confess that this Is one too 
many for me. Still, my fear — for I admit I was 
frightened on the stairs — has given away to 
curiosity ; and, therefore, we will see it out.” 

I agreed with Tom and having once more 
carefully fastened the door, we resumed our 
seats. 

I can’t say that I did not feel uneasy, and yet 
I should not like to acknowledge that I was 
frightened. I had a strange, Irritable feeling. I 
had come to the mill to discover what I con- 
sidered a fraud; and here, after two hours or 
more careful watching, I found myself believing, 
in spite of myself. 

Tom and I talked and laughed incessantly, 
much the same way as 

“Children whistle in the dark.” 

The sound of our own voices was a comfort to 
us, and gave us more confidence. 

In the midst of a merry peal of laughter we 
paused. Our mouths remained open, but the 
laughtel* died away! Our gaze became fixed, 
and our muscles rigid, as though we had be- 
held the head of Medusa, and had been changed 
into stone. 

Again the room door opened but this timo 
slowly and silently. No sooner had it done so, 
than a weird figure entered. 

It was that of an old man, dressed in a long, 
loose robe or gown. His hair, which was quite 
white, flowed in long tresses from underneath a 
skull-cap. His face was livid, and covered 
with a long white beard, which flowers down to 
his waist, and would have given him a venera- 
ble appearance had It not been stained with 
blood. His long, thin, veiny hands were stretch- 
ed forth as if to grasp something. The whole ex- 
pression of the countenance was that of hatred, 
mingled with fear. 

With noiseless step, the figure advanced to- 
wards us. 

Quickly recovering myself, I caught up the 
revolver, and fired at It. The ball passed through 
it, and struck the cupboard door. The next mo- 
ment, the figure had vanished. 

“ This is fearful ! ” groaned Tom. 

“It is, indeed!” I exclaimed. “There is 
some mystery here, that I am determined to 
fathom.” 

At that moment, there came a sharp rapping 
on the room door followed by the voice of the 
miller’s foreman, demanding if there was any- 
thing wrong ? Quickly slipping my hand over 
Tom’s mouth, to prevent him replying, I called 
out, in as careless a tone as I could assume, 
“Nothing, I am glad to say; alhtough there 
might have been a serious accident, through 
my carelessness. I was playing with ray re- 
volver, and somehow managed to pull the trig- 
ger hard enough to left it off. Thank goodness, 
no one is hurt.” 

“ I thought it might be you’d seen Old Jasper 
or Agnes, and had a pop at them ; you wouldn’t 
have been the first one who wasted powder and 
ball in that way.” 

I laughed, as if the idea of the thing was too 
absurd to require answer, and wo soon heard the 
old man descending to the kitchen. 

“Why did you not let him come in?” said 
Tom, who was nearly as pale as the spectre. 
“ You surely don’t mean to stop here any 
longer ? ” 

“ Indeed I do. Look here, Tom; this may, or 
may not, be a ghost; but one thing is evident — 
it can’t hurt us.” 

“ It does look like it,” said Tom rather reas- 
sured. 

“The first thing,” I continued, “is to examine 
the door.” 

We did so ; and, to our amazement, found it 
securely locked from the inside, just as we had 
left it. This, of course, made us wonder more 
thau ever, and so shook Tom’s nerves, that he 
vowed he would not stop in the room unless it 
was left unlocked, so that there should be no im- 
pediment to his escape, should he wish to fly. I 
easily consented to this; for as he argued, the 
door and lock had already proved that they 
could not shut out these strange visitors. 

Once more we resumed our seats; Tom mak- 
ing me very uncomfortable by the nervous 
glances he cast round the room, and the readi- 
ness he showed to grasp the pistol to the least 
noise ; whereby I augured the likelihood of an 
accident. 

Slowly the time passed, for Tom would not 
talk. I must confess I began to have somewhat 
of contempt for my companion, and felt proud 
of my courage. I felt sure that, come what 
might, having passed so firmly through my 
first introduction to the phautom, that I should 
feel much more at my ease upon my second 
one. 

Tom’s fears,, as time went on, began to dimin- 
ish, and gradually he dozed off to sleep. I had 
| just looked at my watch, and replaced it, 
thinking that I would wait another half-hour 
before I gave it up, when my attention was at- 
tracted by a rustling of silk in the further corner 
of the room. 

I looked up, and beheld a little woman. She 
was neatly, but richly, dressed. Her tight-fit- 
ting bodice showed off a comely figure; a hand- 
some small lace shawl was placed over her 
shoulders, and fastened on her bosom by a mas- 
; sive brooch ; her head was disfigured by a huge 
cap, such as you now and then see in old fa- 
I mily portraits. Whether she was young or old. 


ugly or pretty, I could not tell ; for she walked 
with her head bent down so low, I could only 
see the top of her cap, which concealed her hair 
entirely. On her left breast she held her right 
hand, with a convulsive pressure, as if she had 
a terrible pain at the heart. With her left, she 
pointed to the ground close by her feet. 

1 can solemnly aver I felt no fear. I took up 
my pistol, and presented it at her, thinking that 
enough to make her halt. It had no effect. 
With a terrible slowness, she advanced towards 
me. I let her come on, taking care to keep her 
well covered. 

When about four feet from me, she paused 
and, raising her left hand, pointed straight at 
me. Then, with a movement, the terror of 
which I cannot describe, she lifted her head, and 
I beheld the face. 

I was horrible. No words can describe it. 
Blackened and swollen, as If by blows ; livid as 
that of a corpse. The orbless sockets glared at 
me, as if endued with sight. 

With a loud exclamation, I rushed at the 
figure, and fell senseless on the floor. 

When I came to myself, I was in the kitchen, 
Tom standing on one side of me, and Tullock, 
the foreman, on the other. 

It was some time before I recovered suffi- 
ciently to tell what I had seen to the foreman; 
but when I did so, he shook his head, sorrow- 
fully, and said, “ I thought it was her. Few 
people can boar the sight of her It’s a dreadful 
story.” 

“ What is ? ” I ejaculated. “ I thought no one 
knew anything about the unearthly shadows 
that flit about here ? ” 

“ Ah, so it is said, sir,” replied Tullock. “You 
see, Mr. Brown doesn’t like to hear these sort of 
things talked about, neither did his father be- 
fore him; and, therefore, he discouraged the 
people from mentioning it, so it died out.” 

It is said there is a skeleton in every cupboard. 
I set to work to discover the one here, and at 
length succeeded in learning the tradition asso- 
ciated with Brown’s house. 

Many, many years ago, there dwelt in this old 
house one Sir Jasper Forsythe, a cruel, bad man. 
With him there lived his wife aud only son, 
Percy. These — so the story goes — he treated so 
badly, that the boy rau off to sea, and was for 
many years thought to be lost. However, the 
loss of his son did not seem to trouble Sir Jas- 
per Forsythe much ; indeed, if all accounts be 
true, he was rather pleased at it. Things at the 
Hall grew worse. Dark tales of orgies and 
wickedness were muttered by the people, and, 
as for the high folk who lived about here, they 
shunned Sir Jasper as they would the plague. 

Poor Lady Forsythe bore all patiently. 

One day a pretty, buxom lass came to the 
Hall to be housekeeper. Sir Jasper had met her 
somewhere, and fallen deeply in love with the 
girl, and had promised her that, when his wife 
died, she should be Lady Forsythe. 

No one knows what this girl Agnes did to the 
poor wife ; but it was evident every cruelty was 
resorted to, in hopes the poor creature would 
break her heart ; but the lady thought of her 
boy, and for his sake bore all patiently. 

“One day, in the depth of winter, when the 
cold north-east winds came blowing across the 
moors from the German Ocean, some shepherds, 
seeking for a stray sheep, came upon the body 
of a woman who had evidently frozen to death 
during the night. Wrapping it in their plaids, 
they carried It to the village, where it was recog- 
nized as that of Lady Forsythe. 

Of coarse there was a great stir made. Sir 
Jasper brought forward witnesses to prove 
that the poor lady was mad, and had strayed 
away during the night, when everyone was 
asleep. 

Soon after his wife’s death, he married the 
pretty Agnes, with whom he was supposed to 
have lived happily, though his love for riotous 
living in no way abated. 

One night, years after, a sailor came to the 
village, and whilst having some refreshment at 
the Inn, learned what had happened. He said 
nothing, but, pulling his cap over his brow, 
paid his score and left. That stranger was Percy 
Forsj the. Making his way to the Hall, he en- 
tered it unperceived, and creeping stealthily 
from room to room, found his mother-in-law in 
the room in which the watchers kept revel. 

The miserable creature knew him at once, 
and, stretching forth her hands, implored mercy. 
Without one word, he plunged a dagger into her 
heart. 

As he rose from his terrible work, he beheld 
his father, standing horror-stricken at the sight. 
The old man turned to fly, but, quick as light- 
ning, the son flew after him, grasped him tight- 
ly by the arm, and, leauing over his shoulder, 
smote him to the earth. 

Percy was never heard of afterwards ; since 
that time, the house has been the nightly resort 
of strange visitors. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Letting the Cat out of the Bag. — Accord- 
ing to a Cologne newspaper, there is in that 
city a booth in which is exhibited a “ bearded 
lady.” At the entrance is stationed a girl to 
take the money, and recently a visitor, having 
feasted his eyes on the strange phenomenon, 
thinking on his departure, to have a Joke with 
the tittle money-taker, said to her, fondling her 
under the chin the while, “ Well, little one, so 
I suppose the bearded woman is your mamma, 
eh ? ” “ No, sir,” replied the child, “ she is my 
papa.” 

New Dress. — The Jupecloche, or bell skirt 
is to come out ai Parts. The bell is to be “ a* 
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tight as an umbrella-case,” exceedingly plain, 
with a few gatherings behind, and Indescribable 
circular ornaments of untold gracefulness all 
around, with a tight bodice or corselet, over 
which comes a rich scarf of cambric or lace, 
tied up In an opulent bow behind. Ladies whose 
torse does not correspond with artistic propor- 
tions, or those who have the figure selected by 
Balzac as indicative of a kindly disposition and 
faithful heart, are allowed by the arbiter 
eleganliarum to wear a velvet or other jacket 
over t he treacherous corselet. 

Tanning His own Hide At the Gilesgate 

Tannery, last Saturday night, a man employed 
at the works, whilst proceeding with the aid of 
a dim light from a horn lautern down the tan- 
yard, suddenly found himself tumbling in one 
of the pits, and lost his light. After wading 
about some time, he contrived to land, and 
made the best of his way to his own cottage. 
His extraordinary appearance tartled his better 
half, who failed to recognise William, her spouse. 
His skin is now stained a dark green morocco 
color by his immersion in the warm liquor, and 
so strong is the tan that in all probability the 
man will die a bookbinder’s green. 

Boys and Girls. — Boys at mixed schools, as a 
rule, evince the greatest contempt for the intel- 
lectual and general capacities of their female 
companions. What an active principle of de- 
moralization is here ! The girl who is to become 
the working man’s wife, his friend, and the 
mother of his children, is looked upon as a poor 
frivolous creature, fit only to be the associate of 
his idle humor, the minister to his material 
wants ; and the effect of such opinion works 
equally ill for the one as for the other. A wo- 
man cannot properly respect a man who enter- 
tains a low opinion of her sex ; nor can she do 
justice to herself, but will either sink to the 
level of his opinion or despise him. 

Spanish Gipsies. — It is impossible not to be 
struck by the originality and the cleverness of 
the gipsies even in their vices. A gipsy man 
was at confession one day, and, whilst he was 
confessing, he spied in the pocket of the monk’s 
habit a silver snuff-box, and stole it. “ Father,” 
he said, immediately, “ I accuse myself of 
having stolen a silver snuff-box.” “ Then, my 
son, you must certainly restore it.” “ Will you 
have it yourself, my father ? ” “ I ? Certainly 
not, my son !” “The fact is,” proceeded the 
gipsy, “ that I have offered it to its owner, and 
he has refused it.” “ Then you can keep it with 
a good conscience,” answered the father. 

Nurses. — No mother ought to engage as 
nurse one who has any sort of physical pecu- 
liarity or defect whatever, such, lor instance, 
as a nervous twitching, a cast in the eye, lame- 
ness, or disagreeable voice and manner of speak- 
ing, it might even be said that personal beauty 
in a nurse or nursemaid, or in any attendant 
who is constantly about young chlldreu, is a ne- 
cessity, at any rate a valuable quality, for 
children are wonderfully imitative, and really 
do insensibly gain a very noticeable resem- 
blance to those with whom they constantly as- 
sociate ; and there is very little doubt that re- 
finement and a love of beauty may be Implant- 
ed and fostered in the infant mind. 

Tale-Bearers. — Look into families, and you 
will find some one false, paltry tale-bearer, who, 
by carrying stories one from another, shall in- 
flame the minds and discompose the quiet of 
the "whole family. And from families pass to 
villages or towns ; and two -or three pragmati- 
cal, intriguing, meddling fellows (men of busi- 
ness, some call them), by the venom of their 
tongues, shall set the whole neighborhood to- 
gether by the ears. Where men practice false- 
hood there will be perpetual suspicious, evil 
surmislngs, doubts and jealousies, which, by 
souring the minds of men, are the bane and pest 
of society; for society is built upon trust, and 
trust upon the confidence that men have of one 
another’s integrity. 

Simplicity Rewarded. — Doctor Erskine a 
celebrated Scotch divine, was remarkable for 
his simplicity of manner and gentle temper. 
He returned so often from the pulpit minus his 
pocket-handkerchief, and could tell so little how 
or where it was lost, that Mrs. Erskine at last 
began to suspect that the handkerchiefs were 
stolen as he ascended the pulpit stairs by some 
of the wives who lined it. so, both to baulk 
and detect the culprit, she sewed a corner of the 
handkerchief to one of the pockets of his coat 
tails. Half way up the stairs the good doctor 
felt a tug, whereupon he turned round to the 
old woman whose was the guilty hand, to say, 
with great gentleness and simplicity, “ No’ the 
day, honest woman — no’ the day. Mrs. Erskine 
has sewed it in.” 

A dog was accidentally present duriug Divine 
service in a Scotch kirk, where the worthy 
minister was in the habit of speaking very loud 
In the sermon, and, in fact, when he got warmed 
with his subject, of shouting almost at the top 
of his voice. The dog, who in the early part 
had been very quite, became quite excited, as is 
not uncommon with some dogs when hearing a 
noise ; and from whining aud whining, as the 
speaker’s voice rose loud and strong, at last 
began to bark and howl. The minister, natur- 
ally much annoyed at the interruption, called 
upon the beadle to put out the dog ; and he at 
once expressed his readiness to obey the order, 
but could not resist the temptation to look up 
to the pulpit, and to say, very significantly: 
“ Aye, aye, sir; but indeed it was yourself 
began it.” 

New Fossil Man. — A third skeleton of a tro- 
lodite has been discovered by M. Riviere in the 
aves of Mentone. This new skeleton, judging 
rom the various and numerous implements by 


which it was surrounded, lived at an epoch far j 
more remote than that assigned to the skeleton I 
now in the Museum of Paris. The warlike in- 
struments and objects found with them, though 
composed of flint and bone, are not polished. 
They are only sharpened, and by their coarse 
execution appear to belong to the palaeolithic age. 
On the upper part of the remains was a large 
number of small shells, each pierced for string- 
ing as a collar or bracelet. No pottery nor any 
bronze object was found. Our readers may re- 
collect that the first skeleton found in the same 
neighborhood, on the bank of a railway cutting 
on the sea margin, appeared to have been 
crushed by a fall of rock. 

Fog or Whisky ?— The fog doesn’t agree with 
some people. During the latest fog in this city 
Brown returned home very fatigued. He said 
to his wife. “ Mariaha, lesses gotobed.” — 

“ W hat did you say ? ” asked his wife. — “ Lesses 
growbed.” — “What, in heaven’s name is the 
matter with you ? ” asked the uncomprehend- 
ing wife. “ Dono — guess rits re .frog.” — “ Frog ! ” 
said the wife, with contempt in every tone of 
her voice. “It’s the hot rum and whisky 
punches you’ve beeu driuklng, you miserable 
old rum bottle. Go to bed, you incomprehensible 
old fool, or I’ll throw a pail of water over you ! ” 

— Brown is disgusted with the treatment of him- 
self by the partuer of his Income. But women, 
he says, never could understand scientific 
matters. They don’t know the difference be- 
tween fog and whisky. 

Rich without Money. — Many a man is rich 
without money. Thousands of men with 
nothing in their pockets are rich. A man born 
with a good sound constitution, a good stomach, 
a good heart, good limbs, and a pretty good 
head-piece, is rich. Good bones are better than 
gold; tough muscles better than silver; and 
nerves that flash fire and carry energy to every 
function are better than houses or land. It is 
better than a landed estate to have the right 
kind of a father or mother. Good breeds and 
bad breeds exist among men as really as among 
herds and horses. Education may do much to 
check bad tendencies or to develope good ones; 
but it is a greater thing to inherit the right pro- 
portion of faculties to start with. The man is 
rich who has a good disposition — who is natur- 
ally kind, patient, cheerful and hopeful. 

Girls. — Girls do not always know their 
power. It is far greater than they think ; and, 
were they true aud brave enough to exert it, 
they might almost, in a generation, revolutionise 
society about them. Exert your power for 
good upon the young men who are privileged to 
enjoy your society. Gentle and good, be also 
brave and true. Try to exhibit the ideal of a 
woman — a pure and good woman — whose life 
is mighty tvs well as beautiful in its m ddenly 
dignity and attractive loveliness. Do not let it 
even seem that dress and frivolity constitute 
your only thoughts ; but let the elevation of 
your character and the usefulness of your life 
lift up the man that walks by you side. Some 
of you are in intimate associations, which, under 
exchanged promises, look forward to a nearer 
and more enduring relation. In these hours 
do nothing to lower, but everything to refine 
and ennoble each other’s character. 

Ashantee Women. — The Ashantee women 
are much haudsomer aud more coquettish than 
in other parts of Africa, some of then being 
really beautiful. In many instances they have 
regular Grecian features and figures of the 
greatest symmetry, and their movements are 
even more graceful than those of their civilized 
sisters, as is but natural, considering the diffe- 
rence of training. Their eyes are soft and tender, 
and the expression of their countenance is usu- 
ally pleasant and cheerful. Some of them 
darken the edges of their eyelids with lead re- 
duced to a fine powder — imitating in their way 
the artistic appliances by which so many Euro- 
pean ladies preserve the gloss of their charms. 
They dance, of course, and do so with much 
more eleganoe than might be supposed. There 
is one evolution in particular which closely 
resembles our own waltz — the man encircling 
the woman with a pieceTrf silk which he flirts 
about with his right haud, supporting her the 
while round her waist, and receiving her head 
on his breast. 

Heroic Obedience to Duty. — Many can still 
recollect when tidings came of .the silent, he- 
roism with which more thau five hundred 
soldiers, in the wreck of the “ Birkenhead,” met 
death in the spirit of obedience to duty ; and 
that, too, when there was none ot the excite- 
ment of battle and of victory t « cheer them on. 
The soldiers stood in their ranks on the deck of 
the sinking ship while the women and chil- 
dren were quietly put into one of the boats. 

“ Every one did as he was directed,” says 
Captain Wright, one of the few who escaped to 
tell the tale ; “ and there was not a murmur or 
a cry among them till the vessel made her final 
plunge. All the officers receded their orders, 
and had them carried out, as if the men were 
embarking instead of going to the bottom. 
There was only this difference, that I never saw 
any embarkation conducted with so little noise 
and confusion. When the vessel was just going 
down, the commander” — not of the sol tiers, 
but of the ship — “called out, ‘ All those who 
can swim, jump overboard, and make for the 
boats.’ The officers begged the men not to do 
as the commander said, as the boat with the 
women must be swamped. Not more than 
three made the attempt. And so they sank 
among the waves, carrying the habits of duty, 
which they had learnt as soldiers, into that last 
act of self-sacrifioe.” 

A Night of Terror. — During the reign of 


Joseph II., the sexton of St. Joseph’s Cathedral 
at Vienna, being a man of extraordinary nerve 
and boldness, was accustomed to Rtand on the 
pinnacle of the tower, whenever the Emperor 
made a grand entrance into the city, and wave 
a flag as the pageant passed by. When, how- 
ever, Leopold IL, who had just been chosen 
Emperor at Frankfort, was about to enter the 
city, the loyal sexton, still anxious to be true to 
his old custom, but finding that years had told 
against his nerve, declared that any one who 
would take his place successfully should win his 
daughter. Gabriel Petersheira, who was dls 
liked by the sexton, but beloved of the daughter, 
at once accepted the offer, to the disgust of the 
sexton, who then arrang d with two villains to 
close the trap-door of the upper stairway while 
Gabriel was above, thinking that, as the 
Emperor was to enter toward evening, n«i one 
need be the wiser, and the lad must certainly 
fall before morniug. The two accomplices did 
their foul work, and their intended victim, find- 
ing his way down again, was then confronted 
with the alternative of clinging to*the slender 
spire, through a cold wintry night, with his 
feet resting on a surface hardly ten inches In 
circumference, or of precipitating himself to tie 
pavement at once, and thus ending the matter. 
Gabriel was a youth of firm will and hardy 
constitution. He clung to the cold column till 
morning. But the story goes that when he was 
released his curling locks were white as snow, 
his wonted rosy cheeks yellow and wrinkled, 
and his eyes, before so bright, now sunken aud 
dim. One night of horror had placed him forty 
years nearer his grave. 
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98. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Farewell, farewell, a long farewell 
I bid to friend and foe ; 

In other climes I seek a home, 

Where mighty rivers flow. 

I’ve often loved to gaze upon 
My first and last mast dear ; 

But now for over they are gone, 

I shed a silent tear. 

1. Whatever be your lot below 

Be always what the first will show. 

2. Be also this in everything ; 

If not, you many troubles bring. 

3. This one the contest will decide : 

No one his judgment should deride. 

4. Upon the shores of this you may 
Perceive the noble ships at bay. 

5. These crawl about amongst the mud, 

Yet are esteemed as human food, 

6. A fish, curtailed, will quite suffice, 

For you to catch, though not so nice. 

7. A foreign river this will show, 

Whose waters ever onward flo^v. 

8. This an affectlou of the mind ; 

It sways the heart of all mankind. 

9. I hate this horrid, nasty stuff ; 

The doctor says I’ve had enough. 

99. ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 

A aud B engage in trade. A’s capital ; B’s 
capital : : 3 : 2. The profits amount to 5ojO on 
the sum of their capitals ; and B’s share of the 
profits is £30 10s. Find their respective capitals. 

100. CHARADE. 

To speakers my first’s a relief, 

As doubtless you may be aware ; 

Yet oftimes me ladles fair 
Place right round a white handkerchief. 

My second shows part of a gun, 

Yet ’tis but a tuft of fair hair ; 

But what holds a door ’twill declare, 

And gates though which calm waters run. 

If you would my total obtain, 

Seek in old woods a free-growing plant ; 
And, when you have found what you 
want, 

You’ll possesses a most dangerous bane. 

101. IRISH TOWNS. 

1. An animal, a fragment, and an exclama- 
tion ; 2. Part of the ear, aud a rock ; 3. A body 
of water, and a residence ; 4. A fight, and a 
city; 5. A fluid, herbage, aud a mountain; 6. 
A metal, and a bird; 7. Fresh, and a stronghold ; 
8. An animal, and a curse ; 9. A Scotch lake, 
aud an animal ; 10. A mist, and a Peninsular 
hero ; 11. A number, a measure, aud a city ; 
12. A trick, aud unfeeliug. 

102. LOGOGRH’H. 

A vocalist of talents rare 
My total will describe ; 

Transpose me, and I then will make 
One of the feather’d tribe. 

Then if this bird 4 be now curtailed, 

An orator ’twill leave, 

Whose name upon the scroll of fame 
You plainly will perceive. 

103. NAMES OF TOWNS. 

1. An English r.ver, and a girl’s name ; 2. 
Wickedness, an opening, and native metal ; 3. 
A tree, and something worn on ladles’ necks ; 
4. A French coin, aud related ; 5. A shrub, and 
auger ; 0. Two parts of an ox ; 7. An English 
river ; 8. To spoil, aud an author ; 9. Some 
English serviug-raen. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Sunflower oil, is belug discussed in Bombay 
as a substitute for the ordinary olive oil. This 
newly-discovered delicacy has been examined 
by Dr. Lyon, the chemical analyser, who reports 
it to be perfectly clear aud strongly resembling 
the oil extracted from the olive, in both taste 
and odor, but free from any disagreeable and in- 
jurious properties. 

Transferring Pictures to Glass. — C oat 
the glass with a varnish ol balsam of fir in tur- 
pentine, then press the engraving on smoothly 
and evenly, being careful to remove all air bub- 
bles. Let it stand for 24 hours, then dampen the 
back sufficiently to allow the paper to be rub- 
bed off by the forefinger, rubbing it till a mere 
film is left on the glass, then varnish again. 

Non-Edible Mustard. — A high medical au- 
thority makes the following statement as one 
that should be generally known: — In making a 
mustard plaster no water whatever should be 
used, but the mustard mixed with the white of 
an egg ; the result will be a plaster which will 
“ draw ” perfectly, but will not produce a blister 
even upon the skin of an infant, no matter how 
long it is allowed to remain upon the part. 

Cement for Iron. — A correspondent of the 
English Mechanic says that he has used the fol- 
lowing recipe with the greatest success for the 
cementing of iron railing-tops, Iron gratings to 
stoves, etc., and with such effect as to resist the 
bows of the sledgehammer : take equal parts 
of sulphur and white lead with about a sixth of 
borax ; incorporate them so as to form one ho- 
mogeneous mass. When going to apply it, wet 
it with strong sulphuric acid and place a thin 
layer of it between the two pieces of iron, which 
should then be pressed together. In five days 
it will be perfectly dry, all traCiS of the cement 
having vanished, and the iron will have the ap- 
pearance of having been welded together. 


FITS CURED FREE!! 


Any person suffering from the above disease is re 
quested to address Dr- Price, and a trial bottle o 
medioine will be forwarded by Express, 

FREE ! 

Dr. Price is a regular physician, and has made the 
treatment of 


J FITS OR EPILEPSY 

a study for years, and he will warrant a cure by the 
u r his remedy. 

Do no fail to send to him for trial bottle ; it costs 
nothing, and he 

WILL CURE I'OV, 

no matter of how long standing your case may be, or 
how many other remedies may have failed. 
Circulars and testimonials sent with 

FREE TRMJML BOTTLE. 

Address 


DR. CHAS. T. PRICE, 

67 William Street, JVeu> 


3-20-1 an. 


1 'ork 


$3.00 LORD BROUGHAM 
TELESCOPE. 

Will distinguish the time by a church clock live miles, 
a Flagstaff and Window bars 10 milks ; landscape 
twenty miles distant, and will define the Satellites 
of Jupiter and the Phasks of Venus, Jtc., Ac. This 
extraordinary cheap and powerful glass is of the 
best make and possesses achromatic lenses and is 
equal to a telescope costing $20-00, No Student or 
Tourist should be without one. Sent Post free to all 
parts in the Dominion of Canada on receipt of price, 

* 3 '°° II. SANDERS, 

Optician, Ac. 

103 St. James Street, Montreal* 
illustrated Catalogue 16 pages sent free for one 
stamp. 


AVOID QUACKS. 

A victim of earls indiscretion, causing nervous 
ability, premature decay, <fcc., having tried in vain 
rery advertised remedy, has discovered a simple 
cans of self-cure, which he will send tree to his 
How-sufferers. Address, J. H. hEKVES, 78 Nassau 
t., Now York- 2-13-1 an 

“consumption cured. 


To the Editor o/“ Favorite,” 

Esteemed Friend : 

Will you please inform your readers that I have 
a positive 

CURE FOR VOJtraV.nPTiO»\' 

and all disorders of the Throat and Lungs, and that, 
by its use in my practice. I have cured hundreds ot 
cases, and will give 

$ 1 , 000.00 

for a ease it will not benefit Indeed, so strong is 
my faith, I will send a Sample, fret , to any sufferer 
addressing me. 

Please * how this letter to any ore you may know 
who is suffering from these diseases, and oblige 
Faithfully yours, 

DR. T. F. BURT, 

60 WiLLM*a*n NT., AVir fork. 

3- 0-26 f. 


Printed and published by the Dksbakats Litho- 
graphic and Publishing Company, 1, Place d’Arroes 
Bill, and 319, St. Autoine St., Montreal. 








THE ROUND OF THE STUDIOS. 

Morning, Mr. M‘Gilp ! I haven’t the Pleasure of your Acquaintance, but a Brother of mtnk 
at a Garden-Party, and I thought you wouldn’t mind my Calling to see .your Picture^ and— 
of’ my Wife’s] ” 

[Our Artist fto'r? laic, to dissemble the too exuberant rapture that beams all over his tell-tale countenance. 


BUSINESS 

rHE Duke of Edinboro’ and his Missis will 
r’ T . They ain’t in Town.” 

ET l-I EAT, IF THAT OLD LaKY ™ C 

ow ’ ’CAUSE she’s A WAITIN TO 8EE -M, 


FLATTERING IMITATION. 

Sarah. ‘ There, Mary Ann, that’s the ’At as I took mine from ! 


MANNERS! 

thr Pleasure of Engaging you for the next Yalsk? 
What ’s your Name ? ” 

i H br— Lord Algernon Plantagknrt Montgomery de — 

What a Lot ! ” 


THE RIGHT MAN AT LAST. 

Old Gentleman (to Party of the ItUh Persuasion). Yrby will, then ; you will com* in the Morning, and Tidy up tk* Garden 
hit. It w*.K*a doing very badly. . 

Party of the Irish Persuasion. Burk, Sob, tv ys waf* xt Booing Badly Ik just the Boy for tk. 
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